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AESTHETICS AND CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. II 
LLEWELLYN JONES 


The general principles which I have already sketched apply to 
all forms of art, but in considering some of the poetry of the pres- 
ent day we may see their application in greater detail. 

That much modern art, including poetry, is “unintelligible” to 
the general public, is, of course, a commonplace observation, rep- 
resents in fact one of the commonest charges against it. But this 
difficulty is easily explained as a reaction against the didacticism 
of the later nineteenth century. Poets of the Victorian era liked to 
think themselves prophets as well as poets—and very often the 
combination was a perfectly good one; for it is natural enough 
that the strong feelings and burning zeal of a prophet, be he an 
Amos confronting greed and tyranny or a Tennyson confronting a 
world confused by the new doctrine of evolution, should express 
themselves in emotional, rhythmical language. But when people 
who merely wished to appear as prophets wrote sonorous but 
empty verse or when a Tupper used verse for the sort of thing that 
the late Orison S. Marden did in prose, it is not surprising that the 
younger poets should go to the other extreme and remind us that 
art has its own sphere and does not depend for its quality on any 
prophetic message. 

Croce, being an idealist, insisted that art was a mental or spir- 
itual fact: that is to say, the words on paper of the poem or the 
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paint on canvas of the picture are not the work of art but only the 
practical means whereby the work of art is made possible of repeti- 
tion. What really constitutes the work of art is the intuition of the 
artist. That intuition is “expressed” in the very fact that the artist 
is consciously aware of it. The putting of it down on paper or can- 
vas is merely a practical means for making the intuition revivable 
at will—in the soul of the artist or in the soul of the spectator who 
is led by the symbols on the paper or canvas,—word symbols or 
object symbols, to revive in his soul the same, or rather similar, 
intuition to that which originally inspired the artist. 

Art, therefore, according to Croce is a purely individualistic 
activity—poetry is indeed only overheard, as Mill expressed it, by 
others. And many artists, holding this idea, felt that if art was the 
direct expression of their personal intuitions it was a tampering 
with their art to try to make it intelligible to the ordinary reader: 
we will put down, they said, exactly what we feel, and if the reader 
is in tune with us he will naturally get the same reaction from our 
work that caused the work to assume its form. In other words they 
put all their emphasis on the expression of their emotions and none 
on the matter of transmission of those emotions to their readers. 
Hence we get such poetry as the earlier work of Maxwell Boden- 
heim and much of Wallace Stevens’ work. The latter has been col- 
lected in a book, Harmonium. Here is a short quotation from a 
poem, which originally appeared in Poetry, entitled ‘““The Paltry 
Nude Starts on a Spring Voyage”: 

But not on a shell, she starts, 
Archaic, for the sea. 
But on the first-found weed 


She scuds the glitters, 
Noiselessly, like one more wave. 


She too is discontent 

And would have purple stuff upon her arms, 
Tired of the salty harbors, 

Eager for the brine and bellowing 

Of the high interiors of the sea... . . 


Now many people get intensely irritated when they read poetry 
like that because they try to read meanings into it that are not 
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there. The first stanza is evidently a confused reminiscence of 
some classical picture or sculpture: one thinks at least of some 
shell-borne ancient deity. And the whole poem is most musically 
written and with beautiful individual images. Indeed, anyone who 
knows the ocean will be struck with that image of bellowing seas 
so precipitous that as one confronts them they seem to over-top 
one so that the feeling is of being in an interior—surrounded and 
almost covered by walls and ceiling of water. 

But it is evident that Mr. Stevens here and in other poems is 
simply giving personal associations, careless of whether the reader 
can match his words with similar associations or not. And so each 
reader will like those poems which he can translate back into feel- 
ings and be annoyed with those which he cannot. On the other 
hand, his fellow-poets admit that in sheer technique Mr. Stevens 
is our greatest virtuoso. And that Mr. Stevens can write intelligi- 
ble as well as beautiful poetry may be seen from this second of a 
series of sonnets called “Sunday Morning’—the first shows us a 
contemporary woman, on that morning, surrounded by the color 
and comfort of her own decorative, comfortable period, so in con- 
trast to the Palestinian tragedy which every Sunday symbolizes: 

Why should she give her bounty to the dead? 
What is divinity if it can come 

Only in silent shadows and in dreams? 

Shall she not find in comforts of the sun, 

In pungent fruit and bright, green wings, or else 
In any balm of beauty o. the earth, 

Things to be cherished like the thought of heaven? 
Divinity must live within herself: 

Passions of rain, or mocis in falling snow; 
Grievings in loneliness, or unsubdued 

Elations when the forest blooms; gusty 
Emotions on wet roads on autumn nights; 

All pleasures and all pains, remembering 

The bough of summer and the winter branch. 
These are the measures destined for her soul. 


The first poem mentioned expressed Mr. Stevens’ feelings; 
this poem expresses a feeling not only his, but one which we can all 
share with him—the feeling of contrast between a religion which 
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is given us, in the philosophical sense of the word “given,” which, 
to begin with is alien, and to which we must reach out, and those 
feelings which are native to us and to which we naturally respond 
when we meet the expressions of them in our surroundings. But it 
would not be fair, on that account, to say that one poem is better 
than the other. At most we can say that it is better for us. 

However, it is true that poetry which appeals only to the 
author is perhaps weak. Abercrombie has pointed out that while 
from an idealistic point of view a work of art may be complete 
when it is “intuited” and before it is put on paper or canvas, as a 
matter of fact we never call a man an artist until he does put down 
his dream in some way or, to use Abercrombie’s word, publishes it. 
(Of course he does not use the word publish in its commercial 
sense.) And the very fact that the artist does publish shows that his 
dream, as we may call it for convenience, does not satisfy him until 
he can share it with others—or, if we are individualists, we may 
say until he can impose it on others. 

Some people have tried indeed to judge art in terms of the 
number of people, or the number and kind of people, who can 
share it or upon whom it can be imposed. Tolstoy, for instance. 
But this is not a good criterion, for the poorest art can usually be 
imposed upon the greatest number of people. Eddie Guest, for in- 
stance, is the most popular poet in America today. But he is cer- 
tainly not the best. What, then, is the criterion of excellence in 
poetry? To answer that, let us analyze some verse of three kinds— 
kinds that we often hear talked about—bad poetry, minor poetry, 
and major poetry. Only we will take the minor poetry first. Here 
is one of Walter de la Mare’s poems: 


SILVER 


Slowly, silently, now the moon 

Walks the night in her silver shoon; 
This way, and that, she peers, and sees 
Silver fruit upon silver trees; 

One by one the casements catch 

Her beams beneath the silvery thatch; 
Couched in his kennel, like a log, 

With paws of silver sleeps the dog; 
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From their shadowy cote the white breasts peep 
Of doves in a silver-feathered sleep; 

A harvest mouse goes scampering by, 

With silver claws, and silver eye; 

And moveless fish in the water gleam, 

By silver reeds in a silver stream. 


That poem is technically faultless, it is a beautiful picture, and 
we get a great deal of pleasure out of reading it. It reconstitutes 
for us an experience which we have all had in a more or less frag- 
mentary manner. We have all enjoyed moonlight, but probably 
few of us have ever realized moonlight quite so intensely as that. 
But it is a minor poem because it simply takes one mental event, 
one “impulse” as the psychologists would call it, and exploits it on 
one level. Of course minor poetry may be every bit as important 
as a great deal of poetry that tries to be major: if we could invest 
every separate experience in life with the beauty and glamor of 
the experience of moonlight as Mr. de la Mare gives it to us in that 
poem, we should lead very happy and exciting lives. But in our 
actual living every impulse we experience is tied up with many 
other impulses, and so poetry never stays long on the level of mere 
joyous perception. Hence we have Sir Philip Sidney looking at the 
same moon and putting down, not a mere perception, but an asso- 
ciation of that perception with another and more complex impulse 
(Sonnet XXXTI, “Astrophel and Stella”’): 

With how sad steps, O Moone, thou climb’st the skies! 
How silently, and with how wanne a face! 

What, may it be that even in heav’nly place 

That busie archer his sharpe arrowes tries! 

Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 

Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case, 

I reade it in thy lookes; thy languisht grace, 

To me, that feele the like, thy state descries. 

Then, ev’n of fellowship, O Moone, tell me, 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be? 

Do they above love to be lov’d, and yet 

Those lovers scorne whom that love doth possesse? 
Do they call vertue there ungratefulnesse? 


That poetry is still minor, of course, but it has taken a step in 
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advance, in regard to complexity, and in so doing, of course laid 
itself open to certain dangers that simpler poetry escapes: for al- 
though nature does mirror our moods, to make her do so in too 
great particularity is often to fall into Mr. Ruskin’s “pathetic fal- 
lacy” as Clough does perhaps when he asks us to see “the tired 
waves vainly breaking.” But when art can not only exploit the 
simple impulse but take impulses and experiences which in life we 
cannot reconcile, and harmoniously yoke them in a single poem— 
and thereby, we must remember, enable us to yoke them in a single 
imaginative experience—then it is no longer minor art but major 
art. And the type of major art is the tragedy. For here we are 
imaginatively reconciled to death itself because we see it as some- 
thing inevitable, logical. And while some people find it hard to see 
how a tragedy could give pleasure—and yet they know that trage- 
dies do give pleasure or people would not voluntarily read them or 
go to see them produced—they can see the reason for that pleasure 
by imagining how shocked they would be if they went to see a 
tragedy and found that the manager had changed the play and 
given it a happy ending. And so, although we repudiate the heresy 
that art must teach us moral lessons, we must admit that major art 
does have an educative function: it reconciles us to existence by 
presenting existence in an ideal (not a morally ideal but an intellec- 
tually ideal) light: as something that hangs together, that is not 
anarchic. And a contemporary poet, T. Sturge Moore, has gone so 
far as to say that, through contemplation, both of life and of art, 
we can reconcile ourselves even to death. In a poem “On Death” 
in his collected volume entitled Poems he pictures himself, as he 
watches a lady-bird which has alighted on his sleeve, listens to 
children playing, and thinks over the actual deaths of certain great 
men whose deaths have been recorded for us. And he ends his 
poem thus: 

Such scenes concern but us who linger here; 

What their own death was to themselves none knows. 

Heard they our wailing, as the insect’s ear 

Lists to the children’s chaunt, a mere vague sound, 

While calmly she, since life within her glows, 

Is on her present occupation bound? 
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Though all death’s dreaded pain and hoped for glory 
Be nursed of us as children hug a story, 

E’en croon one o’er the beetle they have found, 
(Fair lie old snows upon the mountains hoary) 
Imagination must teach us how to die, 

Must age and death enhance 

And give to both a value clear and high: — 

Or fail and leave us to blank ignorance. 


But it is not the function of major art merely to school the im- 
agination to the thought of death. Instead of taking tragedy as the 
prime example of major art I might almost as well have taken high 
comedy: for Rabelais and Cervantes and Shakespeare the come- 
dian are major artists as well as Aeschylus and Shakespeare of the 
tragedies. 

It is obvious that major poetry, working to bring together di- 
verse and often opposed impulses, will usually be on a large scale: 
hence the popular idea that a major poem is always a long poem— 
which is often but not necessarily true. It is also obvious that peo- 
ple living in a small compact universe, already in principle har- 
monized by an overruling Providence, will find harmonization of 
its details fairly easy as well as called for by their circumstances 
and their mental predispositions; while people living in a universe 
which has suddenly expanded its borders, become alien to the hu- 
man spirit, even become so alien that our philosophers wonder 
whether it is a universe after all or a polyverse, would find them- 
selves inadequate to major poetry. And it is a fact that the typical 
poet of today is the minor poet—the lyrist, content to take one ex- 
perience at a time and make the most of it—while the typical poet 
of the past was the epic writer or dramatist, justifying the ways of 
God to man. And our present reading habits favor the minor poet 
too; we have neither the time nor the attention to give to whatever 
major poet may come along. But as men learn to adjust themselves 
to the new universe they will return to major poetry. And in 
America today we have at least one major poet: Edwin Arlington 
Robinson. His two poems, “Merlin” and “Lancelot” are an ambi- 
tious and to my mind successful attempt to use the old Arthurian 
legend material in a new way. When he published these poems 
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some people accused him of seeking refuge from the contemporary 
world in a picturesque world of the past. But no one reading those 
poems could fail to see that they were, however old their charac- 
ters, the poet’s response to our own war-torn world—they were 
published respectively in 1917 and 1920—and the Camelot which 
goes down in darkness and the disloyalties and the mistakes which 
led to its ruin are more than isolated and picturesque events. As 
Merlin, in the first of those poems, says: 

. . . . Time has many names, 

Unwritten yet, for what we say is old 

Because we are so young that it seems old. 

Another American poet whose work may be called major is 
Robert Frost, although the longest of his poems are much shorter 
than the two just mentioned, and although he has no apparatus of 
historical symbolism. He gives us at first sight lyrics and longer 
descriptions of the landscape and the people of New England, but 
we soon find that behind these simple poems lies a wide range of 
emotional intensities, all the way from simple lyrical perceptions 
to comedies or chronicles in the comic spirit—as, in his “New 
Hampshire,” to the tragedies of those isolated New England farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives who sacrifice their lives or their reason to 
the struggle with the worn-out soil. And even Mr. Frost’s simplest 
lyrical affirmations always have something more than that back of 
them. Here, for instance, is a very short lyric which is, on the 
surface nothing but a collocation of certain indubitable, one might 
almost say commonplace facts; and yet it turns in the mind into a 
whole stoic philosophy of life: 


NOTHING GOLD CAN STAY 


Nature’s first green is gold, 
Her hardest hue to hold. 
Her early leaf’s a flower; 
But only so an hour. 

Then leaf subsides to leaf. 
So Eden sank to grief, 

So dawn goes down to day. 
Nothing gold can stay. 


I have left bad poetry to the last. If the simplest affirmation 
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can be real poetry, how can we say that any poetry, if its rhythm is 
respectable and its grammar impeccable, is bad? If all poetry is an 
expression of the poet’s intuition, and if a poem—such as some of 
Stevens’— is to be accepted even if we do not understand its words, 
what criterion have we left by which definitely to condemn a 
poem? The answer is that some simple poetry pretends to be an 
intuition, that is, the record of a real experience, when it is nothing 
of the sort. We all object when we find a poet using what we call 
clichés—that is, outworn words or phrases, such as “bubbling 
brook,” “Mother o’ mine,” “sad sea waves,” and so on. But the 
fault is not that the poet uses outworn words—all the words in the 
English vocabulary are rather well worn by this time. The fault is 
that the outworn word symbolizes an outworn thought that the 
poet has picked up at second hand. The fault of the average poem 
written on the annual occasion of “Mother’s Day’”—an anniver- 
sary which must surely have been initiated by the national associa- 
tion of either the florists or the candy-men—is that it is made up 
of these old, stereotyped expressions which are so conventional 
that we can easily imagine the poem to have been written by a 
foundling orphan who had obtained all his ideas of motherhood 
from his predecessors in the writing of such poetry. Such poetry 
is not only bad in the sense of being poor but it is bad in a more 
active sense. For, as Ogden and Richards point out in their Prin- 
ciples of Literary Criticism, such poetry takes not the rich and in- 
dividual impulses that will arise in the relations of a real person 
(though they do not use this example) toward a richly endowed 
mother who may be friend, companion, stimulus, and a great many 
other things each with its individual feeling and flavor, but it takes 
a bare conventional outline-relationship: a mother who is always 
dear, white-haired, whose hand is never used except to place it in 
blessing on her kneeling boy’s head. It takes that conventionalized 
relationship, and by soothing, monotonous meter and old, trite fig- 
ures, gives a feeling, as Ogden and Richards put it, in which “the 
restless spirit is appeased,” on very easy terms, on terms, not of 
really meeting experience, but of being removed from it, resting on 
a conventional and childish attitude. In other words, certain stock 
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responses are aroused just as in Mother’s Day itself, a stock re- 
sponse, “Send mother flowers” is aroused and is really a substitute 
for the living relationship; for, as we all realize if we give the mat- 
ter a moment’s thought, no decent son or daughter will need the 
annual stimulus of a publicity-driven Mother’s Day to keep alive 
the relationship if the relationship is vivid to begin with. 

Bad poetry, then, is not only badly written poetry, for some- 
times good poetry may be badly written on purpose to gain certain 
expressive effects, witness Browning’s contrast between the mu- 
sic of: 

Who has not heard how Tyrian shells 
Enclosed the blue, that dye of dyes, 
Whereof one drop worked miracles 
And colored like Astarte’s eyes 
Raw silk the merchant sells 


and the ending of the poem: 


Hobbs hints blue,—straight he turtle eats: 
Nobbs prints blue,—claret crowns his cup: 
Nokes outdares Stokes in azure feats,— 
Both gorge. Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


Mr. T. Sturge Moore regrets that Browning should write such 
a cacaphonous ending to a poem which began so beautifully. Mr. 
Abercrombie replies that the cacaphony is justified because its 
sound, even more than the mere meaning of the words, expresses 
“the intensity of ferocious and amused contempt with which they 
are charged.” Not, then, merely bad writing makes bad poetry but 
writing which expresses bad, insincere, conventional imitations of 
experience. For instance I remember one verse of Eddie Guest’s in 
which he tries to cheer up the very poor man by telling him that he 
at least has a good digestion while a king (whom by implication 
this man is envying) has no stomach for the rich food put before 
him. It will be seen at once that Mr. Guest is not dealing with real 
experiences but with an old ideational cliché: the contrast between 
the healthy, happy beggar and the unhealthy, unhappy king. 
Whereas the truth is that beggars are seldom healthy, while kings 
take rather good care of their health and have in addition the hap- 
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piness of a job—for they do work hard—and the feeling of a func- 
tion to fulfil. 

That then is the difference: bad poetry is simply unreal po- 
etry; good poetry is always real, whether it deals with the fall of a 
leaf to the ground or the reconciliation of man to his fate. And it 
may pursue what bypaths it will; that we do not understand it 
sometimes when it is pursuing bypaths simply means that we our- 
selves have not traveled the same path as the poet. Let us reserve 
then our condemnation, not for the “new” poets who shock us by 
their strangeness, but for those poets who pretentiously dish up 
immature and conventionalized attitudes in place of real and mov- 
ing life. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL THROUGH THE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH 


E. ESTELLE DOWNING 


An address by H. G. Wells on “The Discovery of the Future,” 
delivered before the Royal Institution of London, furnishes me a 
point of departure. Said Mr. Wells: 


There are two types of minds, distinguished by the way they approach things 
upon the common ground of belief and knowledge. One, the retrospective and 
conservative type, judges all things in the present with reference to the past, 
saying, ‘Things have been and so we are here.” The other more forwardlook- 
ing and constructive type interprets and evaluates the present in terms of the 
future, saying, “We are here because things are yet to be.” 

The habits of thought, religion, political theories, and social conduct of 
the first group show the binding power of the past; and as against the interests, 
agreements, and traditions of that past the future has for them no meaning 
and no rights. The second group—and a growing one—has discovered that the 
future is a very deeply important factor in all moral and social considerations; 
hence they have shifted the emphasis from things accomplished to things yet 
to come. “Into the future we go,” they declare; “there lies all that remains 
for us and our children.” And with a kind of religious fervor they are asking 
how that future can be made more richly beneficent than the past. 


I have said that the second group is a growing one; there is a 
reason why. During the past ten years humanity’s social tradi- 
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tions, creeds, and philosophies have worked themselves out into 
action, and that action constitutes perhaps the greatest single trag- 
edy of all history. Before the war we saw the controlling ideas of 
the race through a glass darkly, but now, face to face with them, 
we know that we cannot build a new future upon them, that for a 
more sane and secure social order we must have a new creed. 
Hence the rapidly filling ranks of the second group made up of the 
people who, not rejecting the past, refuse to live in it or be shackled 
by it; who have long-range emotions and far-flung horizons; and 
who in the interest of generations yet to be are determined to 
struggle against all power systems which rest on mere tradition 
and are directed to sectional, selfish, and short-range objectives. In 
spite of the disillusionment of past years, in spite of the appalling 
evidences of human littleness and baseness, they—and we—be- 
lieve in the coherent and beneficent purposes of life and the great- 
ness of human destiny. In Wells’s eloquent words we see a world 
shot through with pain but shot through also with promise. “The 
long ascent of the past gives the lie to our despair. ... . The dis- 
tance we have traveled is an earnest of the way we have yet to go.” 
Hence with high courage and dauntless determination we greet 
the future. 

And with a burning desire to clarify and unify and elevate our 
standards and objectives and utilize the great unused or misused 
reservoirs of human energy and emotion to noble ends, with de- 
termination to make the future triumph over the past, we turn to 
education. Statecraft has failed either to win or to preserve har- 
mony; business has been chiefly instrumental in stirring up jeal- 
ousy and strife; and religion all too openly and too often has been 
harnessed to the Juggernaut of passion. Hence a stricken race is 
asking whether the schoolrooms of the world cannot be made the 
great unifying agency, whether we who are training the young 
cannot definitely determine and purposefully pursue methods 
which will insure the future against the recurrence of those mad 
passions and orgies of self-destruction which have left a black and 
bloody trail down through the centuries. Mr. Youmans is right in 
declaring that we can no longer afford to “herd our children along 
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the runways” leading to places which we know or should know 
“are poisoned with insincerities and compromises, with inferior 
ambitions, vicious greeds and racial antipathies.” It is the busi- 
ness of the schools to find new runways; and they have never 
faced a greater challenge. 

And we can meet that challenge and answer it. Teachers are 
trained to the long look, to the telescopic view. We know the com- 
mon origin of the race and the common destiny; we see the young 
struggling up out of conditions pitifully inconsonant with their 
dreams; and we catch now and then the gleam from far-off goals. 
Moreover, we work, not with a fraction or cross section of hu- 
manity, but with the whole race in its ever new beginnings; five 
millions of us teaching approximately 200 million children. What 
is there to hinder us from making them our ambassadors to carry 
hope and healing to the future? We have it in our power to build 
in the hearts of children the foundations of a new social order, of 
which co-operation, harmony, and good will shall be the corner- 
stones. 

Happily, education is already responding to the summons to 
“be up and at the world.” Witness the Page School for Interna- 
tional Relations to be established at Johns Hopkins for the scien- 
tific study of the causes of war; the generous endowment for the 
Guggenheim Foundation Fellowship for foreign study; the Wool- 
man School at Swarthmore with its avowed purpose of creating a 
just appreciation of all things human; the American School Peace 
League with its annual essay contests; the International Federa- 
tion of University Women with its twenty or more national units; 
and the World Federation of Education Associations which is 
shortly to hold its first biennial in Edinburgh. These evidences of 
the growing interest of education in promoting international un- 
derstanding and good will are heartening. But they are not enough. 
They concern adults—adults who must be converted, and conver- 
sion at best involves loss of time, misdirected energy, emotional 
wastage, and imperfect adjustment. But the public schools work 
with children who need not be allowed to grow up before entering 
the kingdom of heaven. “You are the hope of the world!” said 
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Herman Hagedorn in his stirring address to the boys and girls of 
America. But his words will prove to be but the merest gesture if 
we continue to train our youth in wrong ways of thinking and feel- 
ing. If the children are the hope of the world, we are the hope of 
the children—or at least we may become so. When, not decrying 
the past nor belittling its contributions, we declare that new con- 
ditions demand new methods and a new day a new spirit; when we 
grasp the truth that a belief is not a charge to keep nor an object 
of loyalty; when we resolve to make our teaching, not hypnotic, 
narrow, authoritative, but broadly suggestive, unselfish, challeng- 
ing, social; when we refuse to pass on conceptions of honor, patri- 
otism, and social conduct which are already outgrown and there- 
fore discredited; when we realize that, if the children of today are 
not to repeat in the future the frightful evils of the present, they 
must not be shackled to a dead past, and we greatly resolve that 
they shall not be so shackled—when these things come to pass, 
then the world’s emancipation will begin. 

I have no wish to minimize the part to be taken by any school 
subject in this emancipating process, but without doubt a very 
large share of responsibility rests upon teachers of English. “His- 
tory,” says Professor Barnes, “has a service to render as a thera- 
peutic agent in revealing the antiquity, savagery and futility in 
much of our heritage of opinion and behavior,” and in bringing 
“our attitudes, reactions and interpretations in the field of the so- 
cial sciences up to something like the same level of objectivity and 
scientific candor which now pervades natural science.” Geogra- 
phy, too, can be made to function powerfully in extending knowl- 
edge, in lessening group egotisms, and in impressing upon young 
minds the essential likenesses and interdependence of all races and 
classes. 

But teachers of English have, I believe, a still richer oppor- 
tunity; namely, that of developing in the young that imaginative 
sympathy which more than all else enables men to make the higher 
social adjustments. “Do you not hate him?” a friend asked 
Charles Lamb, referring to a man who had injured Lamb. “No,” 
responded Lamb, “how could I hate him? I know him.” This 
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story suggests the peculiar service of literature—to make us know 
the heart of humanity, and, knowing, to keep us from hate. His- 
tory narrates what men have done; geography describes where 
men live and what they are doing; but literature lays bare the soul 
of mankind from the time when the “will to live,” having strug- 
gled up out of “the intertidal slime,” began to beat through hu- 
man brains and blossom in art. And it is precisely this revelation 
which the world needs. Benjamin Kidd is right in declaring that 
the race is suffering, not so much from lack of knowledge, as from 
lack of right feelings, and that what we need above all else is 
proper education of individual and collective emotions. 

Now, of all school subjects English is probably best fitted 
to develop imaginative sympathy and a feeling for the higher hu- 
man values. The real literature of any country is the vehicle in 
one form or another of all its highest idealism. In myth and fable, 
in song and story, in epic and drama, and in those flights of emo- 
tional, and spiritual exaltation which we call eloquence are to be 
found revelations of the deeper mysteries of the human spirit, 
which cannot be weighed or analyzed but which are nevertheless 
the essential nutriment of life and the determining factors in hu- 
man relationship. Literature, rightly called “the breath and finer 
spirit of all knowledge,” gives us more than information; it gives 
wisdom and insight into the hidden springs of thought and feel- 
ing, and so furnishes a tremendous leverage in the training of col- 
lective emotion. “Let me make a nation’s songs, and I care not 
who makes its laws,” is rooted in sound psychology. 

If you ask why this extended effort to show that English is 
the subject par excellence for the stimulation and training of the 
emotions, I answer that the English material of our school pro- 
gram, wisely selected and wisely taught, can be made a powerful 
force leading the young away from irrational prejudices and obses- 
sions of fear and hatred in the direction of international good will 
and universal brotherhood. 

The program by means of which these ends can be attained 
must be a modified program. We cannot, of course, set aside the 
great body of our literature, however war-impregnated; it is our 
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richest English heritage. We must not discount or discredit the 
great principles for which our forbears have sometimes fought 
nor the high courage and love of kind which have sometimes sent 
them into battle. But we can and should approach the teaching of 
these things from a new angle—the angle of people who believe in 
social and spiritual evolution, who understand that “time makes 
ancient good uncouth,” and that true honoring of the fathers may 
demand the setting aside of their beliefs and traditions. We can 
emphasize the fact that, whatever justification war may have had 
in the past, it has become a monstrous evil and an offense to the 
moral sensibilities of the race. As evidence of the growing revolt 
against it we can point to the grim silence of the returned soldiers 
and contrast that silence with the relish with which our fathers 
and grandfathers rehearsed tales of their fighting days. We can 
point out that war is no longer a contest of valor but a chemical 
competition which threatens the extermination of the race. We 
can seek to develop in the young a mental readiness to grasp new 
points of view and to refashion beliefs in the light of added knowl- 
edge. We can discourage all those anti-social and anti-scientific 
school exercises which have for their end mere victory over an op- 
ponent, and can encourage the will, not to defend, but to explore, 
to discuss, to co-operate in the search for truth. I am not asking 
that teachers of English add anything to their program. Heaven 
forbid! But I am asking that we get a new understanding of our 
objective, and fashion what we teach with reference to it. We be- 
lieve that there are no values save human values. Our problem, 
then, is to determine what to exclude, what to include, and how to 
present material in such a way as to emphasize these values. . 
And we can well afford to ban some of the things which find 
a place in many school programs. Beginning with folk-lore and 
running the entire gamut of our English material we should reso- 
lutely exclude whatever is hopelessly saturated with traditional 
animosity and race hatred; whatever is narrowly national and 
dangerously provincial; whatever camouflages and glorifies war 
and fosters the primitive fighting instincts. We should exclude the 
boys’ books of military heroes, which conjure up romantic visions 
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of war as it no longer exists and military careers which are no 
longer possible—books which present war as a “thrilling adventure 
of gallant and conquering heroes galloping across open plains with 
flashing swords and sounding bugles.” Our youth must be made to 
know that these things may present a partial picture of what war 
once was, but that they have no relation whatsoever to modern 
warfare under the conditions of applied modern science. We need 
to ban also the songs and stories which confuse lust of battle with 
religion and leave in young minds the pernicious impression that 
the “God of battles” is a Christian god or that “a fiery gospel writ 
in burnished rows of steel” is or ever can be the gospel of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

This new program must be also a program of greater inclusion. 
We need to draw upon the literatures of the world for whatever 
reveals our common humanity. Even very young children could 
and should be led to an intelligent and friendly appreciation of the 
virtues and achievements of all lands and peoples. They should 
come to know and love Switzerland from Heidi; Holland from 
Hans Brinker; Germany from Otto of the Silver Hand; Japan 
from The Treasure Flower; and Russia from Katrinka. From 
stories like these they would absorb ideals of justice and generos- 
ity, and through admiration and sympathy develop ever increas- 
ing power to live harmoniously and helpfully in enlarging social 
relationships. I recommend to your careful reading a little book of 
poems compiled by Dr. Sterling A. Leonard, entitled Poems of the 
War and the Peace. They were written in part by those who have 
seen and known, and who have resolutely stripped the seductive 
glamour from mass slaughter and presented it in its true character, 
with all its grim irony, its futility, its heart-breaking agony, and 
utter madness. If we could take a whole new generation of people, 
and, in place of “The Revenge,” “An Incident of the French 
Camp,” Drake’s “American Flag,” and others of their ilk, we 
should teach the poems of this little volume, there would be no 
more war. I should like to see this book on our required reading 
lists along with Now It Can Be Told, The Next War, Under Fire, 
and Cannon Fodder. 
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It is good that our young school orators are more and more 
paying tribute to the creators and saviors of the race and cele- 
brating those great movements and events which mark the moral 
and spiritual advance of humanity—good that Judge Lindsey and 
Charles Trudeau, and Wilfred Grenfell are pushing Alexander, 
Caesar, and Napoleon off our school programs. But we need to 
draw the lines still more closely, until neither in the songs our 
children sing, in the lines they repeat, nor in the themes they dis- 
cuss shall they be led to thrill to the clamor for human sacrifice or 
conceive war other than one “stark stupendous horror,” in which 
victor and vanquished alike go down. 

What results would inevitably flow from such a program car- 
ried out by teachers who have a will to serve the future? In the 
first place, it would foster in young minds a higher order of patriot- 
ism. And there are two orders—one dominantly material, the 
other dominantly spiritual. The lower order concerns itself with 
areas and exports; it dreams of empire, power and glory; it is 
nourished by catch phrases, slogans, and shibboleths; it expresses 
itself in flag wavings, naval reviews, and partisan oratory; it is 
selfish, self-assertive, and combative; it is grotesque because it in- 
dulges in gross exaggeration, pathetic because it is in part a per- 
version of good, and formidable because it is grounded in fear and 
ignorance; it fosters dangerous rivalries, invokes the blessing of a 
tribal deity upon human slaughter, and makes the welkin ring with 
“America First.” And English can be so taught as to foster this 
kind of patriotism. 

The higher order is represented by the people who covet for 
their country, not added wealth, but added beauty and goodness; 
who question whether greater areas and exports mean greater 
happiness; who do not regard their country as an abstraction 
which can do no wrong but who know that the righteousness of 
any nation is merely the righteousness of its citizens. They are the 
people who believe that higher than all other loyalties is the loyalty 
to the human race and to truth; who accept for the whole world 
Paul’s doctrine of church unity, “We are all members one of 
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another”; and who reverently and wholeheartedly repeat Bishop 
Oldham’s noble confession of faith: 


America first! Not merely in matters material, but in things of the spirit. 
Not merely in science, inventions, motors, and sky-scrapers, but also in ideals, 
principles, and character. Not merely in the calm assertion of rights, but in 
the glad assumption of duties... . . Not in treading again the old, worn, and 
bloody pathway which ends inevitably in chaos and disaster, but in blazing a 
new trail along which, please God, other nations will follow into the New 
Jerusalem where wars shall be no more. 


I firmly believe that English material can be so selected and 
so taught as to foster this kind of patriotism rather than the other. 

And such teaching of English must slowly but certainly even- 
tuate in a new mind-bent toward war and peace. Without doubt 
the deepest causes of war are psychic; wars happen in us before 
they happen to us. One writer calls war “a state of mind,” refer- 
ring not primarily to the mental processes of the actual war period, 
but rather to that entire set of mental readinesses which precede 
open conflict and determine in advance how a nation shall act 
when confronted by friction-producing causes. War is not a sud- 
den and unaccountable eruption, but the outcome of a series of 
interrelated events, all but the last member of the series having 
occurred within the hearts of men. Wrong habits of thought and 
feeling which make for war while there is yet peace—these con- 
stitute a mind-bent toward war. Many people, although they de- 
plore war, nevertheless regard it as inherent in the nature of things, 
accept its coming as inevitable, and never think to question its 
legitimacy as a court of last resort. “Under such and such cir- 
cumstances,” they say, “there must be an appeal to arms,” their 
very tones as well as their words revealing their acceptance of the 
war idea. 

What we need to do is to change the earlier members of the 
war-accepting series; we need to win for ourselves and give to our 
children a mind-bent toward peace. We have gone on from gen- 
eration to generation and the peoples of other lands have gone 
on with minds closed to all war and peace ideas not conforming to 
our fixed opinions and harmonizing with our emotional prejudices. 
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We have helped make permanent peace impracticable by thinking 
it so. And what is perhaps worse, with the spectacle of the last 
mad butchery before our very eyes, we are continuing to infect 
our boys and girls with the kind of poison which made the last war 
possible. Yet, if for only one generation we should educate our 
youth in the truth—the truth about war and about other peoples— 
they would develop a mind-bent toward peace against which all 
the combined forces of evil would not be able to prevail. 

Last of all, there would come from this new approach to the 
teaching of English the beginnings of an international mind. I 
know that to some the word international has an ominous sound. 
But the internationalism of which I speak has nothing to do with 
economic theories, or class divisions, or political aims. It is rather 
a new mood of mind, a new attitude toward human relationships. 
It begins with a sincere desire to understand those who are unlike 
ourselves; it is made manifest in tolerance toward divergent views 
and in the ability to substitute the will to agree for the will to pre- 
vail; it recognizes the universal quality in human masterpieces 
and the great natural bonds among races of men; it is characterized 
by a burning zeal for world-co-operation and good will, and it 
seeks this world-betterment, not in the dissolving of national life 
into a vague internationalism, but in world-co-operation which will 
preserve and cherish each nation while it strives against blind 
ignorance, fear-inspired suspicions, and dangerous hatreds. 

It was J. R. Green who said, “The command in human con- 
duct, ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,’ has never varied; 
all that has varied in the upward progress of humanity is the prac- 
tical answer to the question, ‘Who is my neighbor?’” Now at last 
circumstances beyond our control have answered that question for 
aye; the peoples of the world have become our neighbors. The ac- 
ceptance of them as such is the truest internationalism. It demands 
no uprooting of sacred instincts; it means not the abrogation but 
the enrichment of our national loyalty; it is the finest flower of 
education and civilization; it is the spirit and essence of Chris- 
tian ethics. 

I am well aware that those who would educate for beauty, 
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freedom, and mutual good will have a more difficult task than 
those who are content to work by set patterns. All the old inertias 
and inhibitions are on the side of the patterns, warping them al- 
ways toward the perpetuation of ancient evils. But all to whom the 
race is more than the individual and the future more than the 
present hold fast to the faith that just as the race in its up- 
ward climb has outlawed physical torture and human slavery, so 
through the repudiation of war it will speak one more “word of 
that grand credo which in prophet hearts has burned.” I do not 
live in a fool’s paradise; I do not believe that there is any single 
panacea for the ills of the world. But I do believe that to a degree 
as yet unrealized we teachers of English can co-operate with the 
“power not ourselves” that makes for peace and righteousness. 


WHAT IS GOOD ENGLISH? 
C. C. FRIES 


I. GRAMMAR 


Some time ago the superintendent of schools of Cook County, 
Illinois, made a mildly liberal statement concerning several ques- 
tions of English grammar. The material and tone of the editorials 
which responded are typical of a very common point of view. The 
two examples given below express the attitude of the general public 
as well as that of most school teachers. 


The superintendent of schools for Cook County, Illinois, which includes 
so large a town as Chicago, has ruled that teachers and pupils under him may 
use “he don’t” and “it is me” because these expressions in their correct form 
sound stilted and egotistical and are outlawed by common usage. With due 
regard for that official’s judgment, it is safe to say that neither his nor any 
other man’s similar verdict in such a case can escape the charge of provincial- 
er Some better reason than a custom arising from ignorance, as 
seems to be the only excuse for the alterations in question, is needed for 
changing the English language. It would seem to be still the part of the 
schools to teach the language strictly according to rule, and to place emphasis 
on such teaching, rather than to encourage questionable liberties of usage. 


.. . . And all this leads us . . . . to the statement made by a Chicago 
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school teacher a short time ago, in which the worthy scion of education ex- 
pressed the opinion that constant usage has established such phrases as “he 
don’t,” “I will” as a simple future tense, and “it is me,” as correct. As a rule, 
we have not the reputation of being purist in our speech. ... . We may even 
make little errors ourselves now and then and we do not make the boast of the 
lady in the story who stated proudly, “I ain’t never made but one grammatical 
mistake, and I seen that one as soon as I done it”. .... But we do stand out 
now and then for a few of the basic principles of grammar. If we make mis- 
takes, they are unconscious, and we like to think they are not noticed, but it is 
our belief that when this Chicago educator attempts to overturn the estab- 
lished rules of grammar and to sneak in solecisms and flagrant errors under the 
guise of good usage, it is time to call a halt... .. Errors of grammar . 

are inexcusable. If our speech is not necessarily pure, at least it can be correct, 
and we can avoid the use of expressions which we know—or at least, which we 
ought to know—to be absolutely incorrect. To an educated man, the use of 
“he don’t,” or of “it is me” grates just as much as “I ain’t” or “I seen.” Any 
teacher who would tell his pupils that the use of the expressions, reported as 
countenanced by the Chicago educator, are in correct usage, is no fit person to 
hold in his hand the education of growing boys and girls of the United States. 


With these vigorous expressions should be compared one that 
comes from the seventeenth century. It is concerned with the use 
of “you” when referring to but one person. In the earlier stages of 
English “thou,” “thine,” and “thee” were used when but one per- 
son was addressed, and “ye,” “your,” “you,” when speaking to 
more than one. By the end of the sixteenth century the plural 
forms “you” or “ye” became the pronouns for addressing politely 
but one person; the old singular forms “thou” and “thee” were or- 
dinarily used only in addressing inferiors or those with whom the 
speaker was on very intimate terms. The situation was similar to 
that now existing in respect to the pronoun of the second person in 
both German and French. After 1600 the old singular forms of 
the pronoun of the second person gradually disappeared and “you” 
became the one form used in addressing all ranks of persons. But 
this change was not effected without many protests. The reasoning 
and the tone of the one following deserves comparison with the 
attitude expressed in the editorials above. It is written by George 
Fox in 1660 and entitled “A Battle-Door for Teachers and Pro- 
fessors to learn Singular and Plural; You to Many, and Thou to 
One: Singular One, Thou; Plural Many, You.” 
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Do not they speak false English, false Latine, false Greek ... . and 
false to the other Tongues, . . . . that doth not speak thou to one, what ever 
he be, Father, Mother, King, or Judge; is he not a Novice and Unmannerly, 
and an Ideot and a Fool, that speaks You to one, which is not to be spoken to 
a singular, but to many? O Vulgar Professors and Teachers, that speaks 
Plural when they should Singular... . . Come you Priests and Professors, 
have you not learnt your Accidence?” 

Very generally is it taken for granted that only that language 
is correct which is “strictly according to rule.” The rules of our 
common school grammars are accepted as an adequate measure of 
right and wrong, and “correctness” according to this standard is 
considered by many the first requisite of good English. 

In accord with this point of view “It is me” is condemned as 
wrong because the form “me”’ violates the rule that “the verb ‘to 
be’ takes the same case after it as stands before it.” “He had 
wrote” is likewise judged to be incorrect grammar because of the 
rule that “with the auxiliary ‘have’ or ‘had’ the past participle 
must be used, not the form of the simple past tense.” And “Has 
everyone handed in their papers?” is held to be an error because it 
conflicts with the rule that “a pronoun agrees with its antecedent 
in number.” This attitude that the conventional rules are the 
measure of correct English underlies the common grammatical 
ideas of most people and is the assumption upon which is based 
much of the educational investigation of the language errors of 
school children.’ It therefore deserves the most serious consider- 
ation. 

As a means of testing the validity of this point of view let us 
examine the particular examples just given and the rules by which 
they are usually measured. 


THE CONVENTIONAL RULES NOT THE STANDARD OF CORRECT 
GRAMMAR 


Although we condemn “It is me” as violating the rule for case 
following the verb “to be,” we all of us accept “It is you” as per- 


* A summary of the results from the most important of these studies appeared 
in the Sixteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
I, 85-110. According to these studies these three rules of grammar are most fre- 
quently violated. 
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fectly good English. A historical view of the inflections of the per- 
sonal pronouns of the first and second person reveals the following 


situation: 
FIRST PERSON 


Old English forms Modern English 
Nom. ic These become in I 
Gen. min (mine) my 
Dat. mé me 
Acc. (mec)mé me 

SECOND PERSON 

Old English forms Modern English 
Nom. gé These become in ye 
Gen. éower your 
Dat. éow you 
Acc. (€owic) €ow you 


Historically, “It is me” uses precisely the same case-form as 
“Tt is you.” “Me” and “you” were both dative-accusative forms in 
Old English. In respect to the pronoun of the second person, how- 
ever, “you” gradually displaced “‘ye” in some situations and then 
“ve” disappeared from common use. “You,” the old dative-accu- 
sative form, is now accepted in “It is you” solely because we use 
it in that situation. If, then, “It is me” is to be condemned as in- 
correct grammar the only sound basis for that decision must be 
that we do not use ‘“‘me”’ in this expression. Obviously the rule that 
“the verb ‘to be’ takes the same case after it as is used before it” 
is not the final measure to be applied in this case but must yield, as 
rules have always done, to the drift and development of the lan- 
guage.” 

As we turn to examine, in similar fashion, “He had wrote,” let 
me insist, in order to avoid possible misunderstanding, that I am 
not now giving judgment concerning the correctness or acceptabil- 
ity of the examples I am using. I am simply trying to examine crit- 
ically the standards by which this correctness is usually measured. 
Although we condemn “‘He had wrote,” we do accept “The sun had 
shone,” or “He has stood there for ten minutes.” Historically, 

* The c’est moi of the French is a parallel expression; no Frenchman would say 
Cest je. 
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however, “write” and “shine” belong to the same class of verbs. 
The principal parts of these three verbs in Old English were: 


Preterit or 
Present Infinitive Past Tense (Singular) Past Participle 
writan wrat writen 
scinan scan scinen 
standan stéd standan 


From the historical point of view, “shone,” “stood,” and “wrote,” 
all three, are the forms of the simple past tense. If the rule quoted 
above is indeed the valid measure of correctness, then we ought to 
say ‘““The sun has ‘shinnen,’”’ and “He has ‘standen’ there ten min- 
utes.” If “had wrote” is incorrect and “has stood” is correct all 
that can be urged as the reason for the decision is that we use the 
one but do not use the other. There are many verbs in which we 
thus use with the auxiliary the forms that are historically the sim- 
ple past tense forms. If, in objection, one asserts that the past par- 
ticiple of “shine” is now “shone” and that of “stand” is now 
“stood,” then in like process if we habitually use “wrote” rather 
than the form “written” with “have” or “had,” then the form 
“wrote” will be called the new past participle of the verb “write.” 
In other words, the rule insists that “with the auxiliary ‘have’ or 
‘had’ must be used the past participle,” and then we define as the 
past participle whatever form of the verb is used with the “have” 
or “had.” Can such a circle lead to insight into language? 

Faith in the conventional rules of our school grammars is still 
more completely shattered when one examines the history of the 
rules themselves as they appeared in our English grammars,’ or if 
one studies the conditions under which these rules were framed 
and generally accepted.* Such a study reveals at least one im- 
portant fact. The grammarians who first developed books of gram- 
mar for school use, in true eighteenth-century fashion, repudiated 


*See, for example, the development of the rules for “shall” and “will” traced 
in my article “The Periphrastic Future with SHALL and WILL in Modern Eng- 
lish,” Publications of the Modern Language Association, December, 1925. 

“These conditions I have attempted to outline with the evidence in a study 
entitled “The Rules of Formal English Grammar as the Measure of Language Er- 
rors.” 
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usage as the basis or standard of correctness in language, even the 
usage of “the most approved authors,” for they insisted that “the 
English language, as it is spoken by the politest part of the nation, 
and as it stands in the writings of our most celebrated authors, 
offends against every part of grammar.’” They based their criti- 
cisms upon the conventional rules of Latin syntax together with 
others framed according to so-called “reason” or the “laws of 
thought.” This attitude in respect to language seems to be another 
manifestation of the general critical attitude of the first half of the 
eighteenth century which, in the field of literature, we call the Neo- 
classic creed. But, in literary criticism, this creed of “rule and 
reason” was repudiated and supplanted by the historical method 
before the turn of the century. In language, however, our school 
grammars and our common grammatical ideas still perpetuate the 
eighteenth century Neo-classic ideal. The historical method in 
language, which also began with the opening of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and upon which modern linguistic scholarship rests, has had 
practically no effect upon school teachers generally and the makers 
of our common school grammars. 

When then one brings together into a single view the facts of 
the circumstances under which the conventional rules of grammar 
were framed and accepted, together with the facts of the historical 
development of the English language, he is driven to conclude that 
these rules are not a safe and complete guide to correctness in 
English. 

USAGE THE BASIS OF CORRECTNESS 


The only grammatical correctness there can be in English (or 
in language generally) must rest on usage. Where that usage is 
practically unanimous, as it is in respect to “It is you,” there is no 
possible appeal despite any rules that may come into conflict with 
it. In such cases if the rule of grammar does not harmonize with 
the general usage of the language it has no validity. Rules or laws 
of grammar are like laws of botany, or physics, or biology; they 
are general statements attempting to describe the ways in which 
language operates to express ideas, and valid only in so far as they 


* Robert Lowth, A Short Introduction, etc., 1762. 
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are accurate generalizations. But the facts of usage are in all cases 
fundamental. If these facts are not in harmony with the rules or 
generalizations we have had in our grammars hitherto, then these 
rules must be restated and expanded to include all the facts. 
There can thus never be in grammar an error that is both very bad 
and very common. The more common it is, the nearer it comes to 
being the best of grammar. 

But difficulties do not arise in cases where the usage is fairly 
unanimous. “It is you” is not a problem; but with the pronoun of 
the first person there is a problem because some people insist upon 
using “It is I,” and others “It is me.” The trouble arises where 
usage is thus divided, in those cases in which adult English speak- 
ing people differ in their practice. Here, obviously, the appeal to 
usage is futile because it is the very fact of the division of usage 
which creates the difficulty. Some would suggest that the practice 
of the educated group should determine the judgment. This sug- 
gestion would be quite satisfactory were it not for two things: 
there are divisions of usage among the educated themselves; and, 
more important still, no one has ever given us a satisfactory meas- 
uring rod by which we can decide whether any particular person 
belongs to this educated group or not. Those who make the sug- 
gestion frequently make the language one uses the standard by 
which to judge one’s education. We agree to let the usage of the 
educated decide whether “It is me” is acceptable, and then when 
we offer examples of X, and Y, and Z, who habitually use “It is 
me,” it is insisted that because X, and Y, and Z use “It is me” 
they cannot be included in the group of the educated. 

It is probably much more sound to decide that the spontaneous 
usage of that large group who are carrying on the affairs of Eng- 
lish-speaking people is the usage to be observed and to set the 
standard. When this usage is practically unanimous in respect to 
any form or construction that form or construction is correct Eng- 
lish grammar. When this usage differs in respect to any form or 
construction we must set up some other principle of decision. To 
do that is the purpose of the rest of this paper. 
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A GUIDING PRINCIPLE IN CASES OF DIVIDED USAGE 


Toward this end let us examine the third of the examples given 
above. “Has everyone handed in their papers?” is condemned as 
incorrect grammar because it violates the rule that “a pronoun 
agrees with its antecedent in number.” Two other rules should be 
considered in connection with this one. I quote them as they are 
stated in the Kirby Grammar Test. (IV, e.) “The verb should 
agree in number with the subject” and (V, g.) “An adjective 
agrees in number with the noun it modifies.” ‘These, the usual 
rules concerning agreement in number, are the measures by which 
many cases of pupil usage, and of newspaper usage, and of teacher 
usage, and of writer usage are judged to be incorrect. 

Just what does agreement or concord mean? The analysis of 
the forms of inflection in the two sentences following as these sen- 
tences are rendered in Latin, Greek, and Old English will help 
make clear the significance of the rules for agreement. 


A. B. 
Mdn.E. The good man wrote. The good men wrote. 
Latin. Bonus homo scripsit. Boni homines scripsérunt. 
Greek. 6 dyads &vOpwros of dyabol &vOpwroa 
Old.E. Sé goda mann wrat. pa godan menn writon 


In the sentences in column A the subject noun “man” is singular. 
There is but one man who wrote. In the Latin sentence the form 
of the noun tells us that there is but one man; it says singular 
number. But the ending of the adjective -us and the ending of the 
verb -it both repeat the information that there is but one man; 
they are both singular number. In the Greek rendering not only 
do the adjective and the verb repeat the information conveyed by 
the form of the noun as to the number but the form of the article 
also adds its voice to the chorus that shouts singular. So, too, in 
Old English each of the four words by its form conveys the same 
bit of information, that there is but one man. In the sentences in 
the B column the subject noun is plural, “men.” In the Latin sen- 
tence this plurality of the subject is told us three times: in adjec- 
tive, in noun, and in verb. In the Greek, as well as in the Old 
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English sentence it is indicated four times: in article, in adjective, 
in noun, and in verb. Agreement or concord in number means that 
the singular or plural number of the noun is indicated not only by 
the form of the noun itself, but also by the grammatical forms of 
other words; it means that this single piece of information con- 
cerning the noun is conveyed several times. In the Latin sentences 
both the adjective and the verb thus agree with the subject in num- 
ber. In the Greek and the Old English sentences the adjective, the 
verb, and the article all three agree with the subject in number. 

But in the Modern English sentences, do the forms of either 
the adjective or the verb show in any way the number of the noun 
with which they are said to agree? Is it true that the adjective 
“good” agrees with the nouns “man” or “men” in number? Why 
not also insist that the article “the” agrees with the noun in num- 
ber? These words, the article “the,” the adjective “good,” the 
verb “wrote,” are exactly the same whether the noun is singular 
or plural. The idea of number, which indeed truly attaches only to 
the noun itself, is indicated but once. It seems hardly accurate, 
then, to say concerning Modern English that the verb always 
agrees with the subject in number or that the adjective always 
agrees with the noun it modifies. Certainly there is no such agree- 
ment as one finds in Latin, or in Greek, or in the older stages of the 
English language. The conventional rules concerning agreement in 
number are part of the Latin syntax that our makers of school 
grammars have tried to import into English. They apply to an in- 
flected language like Latin, Greek, or Old English, but not to Mod- 
ern English. 

But, it may be objected, there are a few cases in which second- 
ary words do show number in Modern English. There are the 
demonstrative pronouns “that” and “this” with plural forms 
“those” and “these’’; there is the difference in the verb (indicative 
mood, third person, present tense) between “he speaks” and “they 
speak,” or “he is” and “they are.” These give the trouble and our 
objector would insist that the rules will in these cases serve as the 
guide to the correct forms. As applied to the verb, for instance, 
the rule would mean that wherever the form of the noun is singu- 
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lar there the verb (if it is third person, indicative, present) must 
also show the form to indicate singular number. 

As a matter of fact, however, there are many cases of actual 
usage where this agreement of form is not carried out. I can say, 
for example, “The family is here” or “The family are all here,” 
depending upon whether I have more prominently in mind the 
family as a single unit or the individuals who make up the group. 
The word “family,” however, is grammatically singular in form 
and in the older English the verb used with it would also have the 
form indicating singular number. The agreement in Latin, or in 
Greek, or in Old English is an agreement based purely on form. In 
Modern English, that form of the verb is used which accords with 
the meaning in the subject. If the meaning is singular as in “five 
years” taken as one unit of time the forms of both the demonstra- 
tive and the verb will follow that meaning as, “This last five years 
has been a time of reconstruction.” If the meaning is plural the 
forms of the verb will be plural as, “There were two thousand for- 
eigners on the boat of whom one half were Italians.” In other 
words, in Modern English in the very few cases where forms indi- 
cating number still remain in verbs and adjectives, there is a 
strong tendency toward an agreement based not on grammatical 
form but on the meaning. 

In most situations the meaning and the form coincide; “books” 
is plural in meaning as well as in form, as is “men,” or “oxen,” or 
“they.” But sometimes meaning and form conflict as in the cases 
above with “family,” “five years,” and “one half’; and where 
there is this conflict the tendency of the English language of today 
is to give the concord based on meaning the right of way. This 
tendency in Modern English applies equally well to the relation 
of pronouns with their antecedents. It is part of the attempt of 
language to follow thought more accurately even when the thought 
changes within the same sentence. In the following examples® the 
singular meaning dominates the singular forms in the first part of 


* These are but a few samples of some two-hundred examples I have collected 
in which meaning determines the agreement in conflict with form. The following 
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the sentences but the plural idea in the situation comes to the sur- 
face and determines the forms in the latter part of the sentences. 


“Every English man and woman has good reason to be proud of the work 
done by their forefathers in prose and poetry.” (Stopford Brooke, Primer of 
English Literature, p. 5.) 

“Our club has frequently caught him tripping, at which times they never 
spare him.” (Addison, Spectator, No. 105.) 

“Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to 
time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require 
secrecy..... ” (Constitution of the United States, Article I, Section 5, 


If, then, we must decide a question of English grammar in 
which agreement in number is the issue, what shall we say? Usage 
cannot be the basis of the decision for the examples reveal consid- 
erable difference of usage. The conventional rules are perfectly 
clear, insisting that “the verb should agree in number with the sub- 
ject,” that “a pronoun should agree with its antecedent in num- 
ber,” and that “an adjective must agree in number with the noun 
it modifies.” But these rules imply an inflectional system like 
Latin or Old English, a condition which does not exist in Mod- 
ern English. The history of the English language shows an al- 
most complete losing of inflections for number in secondary words 
and a developing tendency to use the very few number forms 
still remaining in accord with an agreement based on mean- 
ing rather than form. Where agreement in number is the issue I 


clipping was sent me by one of my former students. I do not know in what it ap- 
peared. 

“Well I remember the case of the Ray Shoe Polish. The maker, an old com- 
rade, sent me his ad matter to criticize, and, if I saw the way—improve upon. It 
was good stuff, this ad matter, and I could do little to strengthen its value. But, of 
a sudden, a phrase leaped at me that fairly made me jump: ‘Three strokes does the 
work.’ My friend, a college man—and a linguist of sorts—‘Three strokes does’—I 
pounced on that. ‘Dear John,’ I wrote, ‘I never went to college, but it seems to me 
that somewhere in the second grade I learned that for the plural we use do, not 
does.’ ‘Stuff and nonsense,’ he replied, ‘I tried that phrase both ways all through my 
factory and four people out of five stumbled over do and read on smoothly with 
does. You see,’ he continued, ‘to the average mind, those three strokes stand for a 
specific operation and I get a strength from does that do can’t give me. For does 
suggests one action and a swift result, and that’s what I want—do be damned.’ So 
do was damned.” 
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should insist that, although no one set of forms is the sole correct 
one because of the division of usage, it would be a reasonable and 
sound decision to choose the one that is in harmony with the tend- 
encies of the development of our language as these can be seen 
from its history. This method is but yielding to those patterns 
which constitute the genius of the English language. 

Another illustration may aid in clarifying further the applica- 
tion of this principle to guide decisions in cases of divided usage. 
What is the correct plural form of the word “formula”? Shall we 
insist that the plural form must continue to be “formulae” rather 
than “formulas”? Of all the ways by which the plural was ex- 
pressed in Old English the -s ending (belonging originally to but 
one class of nouns, the masculine a-stems) has become the pattern 
in Modern English. There still remain in the English language 
very few exceptions that have resisted the pull of this pattern. 
Very definitely the tendency of English has been toward this -s 
ending to express the plural of nouns. When the child says “three 
tooths” he does not do so because he has heard the form “‘tooths” 
and reproduces it. He has simply learned the pattern by which 
Modern English indicates plural number and he creates the form 
“tooths” in accord with that pattern. The few forms like “teeth” 
which have not yet gone over to the pattern must be learned by 
repetition. Wherever there is, then, a problem of divided usage in 
which the form of the plural ending of the noun is the issue, I 
should prefer the -s ending that is in accord with the tendency of 
the language. “Formulas” is such a form or even “phenomena” as 
a singular and “phenomenas” as a plural.’ 

This paper has taken a long time to set forth four rather sim- 
ple statements concerning the question, “What English is gram- 
matically good?” 

1. The conventional rules of our common school grammar 
texts are not safe guides as to what are correct and acceptable 
forms and constructions in English. 

2. The only basis for correctness in grammar must be usage, 
the usage of those who are carrying on the affairs of English speak- 
ing people. 


* Compare opera and operas. 
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3. Where this usage is practically unanimous there is no ap- 
peal, but where it is divided no one form or construction is the sole 
correct one. 

4. In cases of divided usage a reasonable guiding principle of 
decision would be to choose that form or construction which is in 
accord with the tendencies or patterns of English as these can be 
seen from the history of the language. 


SLANGING ENGLISH WORDS 
R. W. COWDEN 


Everyone knows that slang has come among us. Like the pun 
of a previous century, slang is having its day. It is the fashion. 
He who now makes a pun commits a crime against society and is 
condemned as a man of cheap wit, but he who uses a slang phrase 
effectively brings honor to himself and is cultivated for his clever- 
ness. And yet slang is not entirely new. The Egyptian kings may 
have employed it; Aristophanes did without a doubt; and Europe, 
since the beginning of history, seems at least periodically to have 
known it. It belongs to mankind. The word itself, however, as it 
has come down to us, has shifted its meaning, and today slang 
needs to be separated from other linguistic phenomena with which 
it is constantly confused, and to be given a fresh evaluation of its 
powers and its limitations. 

The early meaning of the term identified it with Thieves’ Latin, 
a secret language, the symbols of which were not understood by 
the world at large. Our word “pal” comes from this source; but 
“pal” is no more slang today than is “boom” from the lumbering 
industry or “carcinoma” from medicine. Every activity in human 
life has developed a vocabulary of its own, and within the limits of 
the one interest that vocabulary has become clear and effective. 
The physician who uses the vocabulary of his profession cannot be 
said to be using slang. He is communicating with symbols that are 
current within his chosen field. He has a language of his own—a 
technical language it is sometimes called. He uses such words as 
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will convey his meaning simply, exactly and easily. Professional 
and business vocabularies form narrow languages within the broad 
language of a people, and, if they are to be given a name, “cant” 
rather than “slang” should be the term. “Pal” is a technical or 
cant term, as is “boom” used in lumbering, and “carcinoma” in 
medicine. Slang differs from cant. It is not a narrow language lim- 
ited by the peculiar activity of the people who use it. 

Slang should also be distinguished from dialect. The natural 
speech of a people is the dialect. The American’s use of “elevator” 
where the Englishman uses “lift” is essentially a dialect use. So 
also is the use of “golden-winged woodpecker” in one section of our 
country and “flicker” in another, or “frying-pan” and “spider.” 
Such words are common to the speech of the part of the world 
from which they come, they are close to the lives of the people and 
spontaneous in their use. No one would think of calling “elevator,” 
or “flicker,” or “‘spider” slang, and yet the mistake has been made 
in relation to other words that have grown up on the tongues of a 
local group in identically the same way. 

The strangest source of confusion, however, lies in linking 
slang and profanity. The practice of “calling names” and sending 
one’s fellows to other climates is accompanied by a decided show 
of feeling. There are few for whom swearing has become a fixed 
habit and is without emotion. Profanity has a scalding quality un- 
known to slang. Mr. Masefield in his short narrative, The Western 
Islands, illustrates my meaning. Joe and Jerry, two sailors, are on 
their way to the Western Islands to marry the queen and possess 
her wealth. She belongs to the one that kisses her first. When they 
arrive each one thinks he is to kiss the queen. In the brief argu- 
ment that follows Joe tells Jerry what he thinks of him and Jerry 
replies: 

“Tf it comes to calling names, you ain’t the only pebble on the beach. 
Whatever you might think, I tell you you ain’t. You’re the round turn and 
two-half hitches of a figure of fun as makes the angels weep. That’s what you 
are. And you’re the right-hand strand, and the left-hand strand, and the centre 
strand, and the core, and the serving, and the marling, of a three-stranded, 
left-handed, poorly worked junk of a half begun and never finished odds and 


ends of a Port Mahon soldier. You look like a Portuguese drummer. You've 
a whelky red nose that shines like a port side-light. You’ve a face like a 
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muddy field where they’ve been playing football in the rain. Your hair is an 
insult and a shame. I blush when I look at you. You give me a turn like the 
first day out to a first voyager. Kiss, will you? Kiss? Man, I tell you you’d 
paralyze a shark if you kissed him. Paralyze him, strike him cold. That’s 
what a kiss of yours’d do.” 


Jerry’s speech here is not slang. I have called it profanity. It 
may not be, but it is blue at any rate. It plumbs the depths of 
strong feeling. One knows at once what Jerry thinks of Joe. The 
spirit of slang, however, is not in it. 

Two further distinctions are necessary before we turn to the 
examination of a number of slang phrases in an attempt to discover 
the modern meaning of the term. The first of these is the difference 
between slang and expressions used in exclamation. “O,” “huh,” 
“ouch,” “wow” are not slang. In fact many such expressions are 
not recognized by the lexicographer as having the validity of a 
symbol of expression. They are extremely varied in character and 
fit closely to the quality of the speaker’s mood. One and all are 
evidence of differing degrees of excitement or irritation; they have 
depth of emotional background. They are not slang. 

The second and last distinction to be made is that between 
slang and a word such as “ace” in the field of aviation. “Ace” has 
gone the way of numerous old words that have been drawn from 
one meaning to another and accepted into general use in the new 
meaning. Usually something inherent in the old meaning of the 
word suggests its usefulness in the new context, the one and only 
reason for a shift in its use lying in the meaning of the,term. Such 
words find favor in the language at once. They have not gone the 
way of slang. 

What, then, is slang? The following expressions are given that 
name: “dumb bell”; “lounge lizard”; “cuckoo”; “can the com- 
edy”; “fierce”; “absolutely”; “what’s eating you”? The number 
might be extended indefinitely. One fact is to be noted in regard 
to these expressions: none of them contain new symbols. “Dumb,” 
and “bell,” and “lounge,” and “lizard,” and “eating,” and “can,” 
and “fierce,” are old words, not new coinages. Slang has frequent- 
ly been called an important source of symbols of expression, but 
from such evidence it would appear that slang has created no new 
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words. There is, however, another list to be considered. “Auto,” 
“pep,” “bim,” and “ ’steen” are also slang. “Auto” is a well-known 
clipped form. The word from which it comes is firmly established 
in use. “Pep,” in the expression “Roosevelt had pep,” is another 
short form coming no doubt from “pepper,” an old word in Eng- 
lish. The origin of “bim,” in “John took his bim to a dance last 
night,” is not so clear. It looks like a new word, but I make a guess 
that it comes from “bambino,” another old word in the language. 
“Steen,” in “It took him ’steen years to do it,” is obviously drawn 
from “sixteen,” as is also the British variation “umpteen.” All 
these clipped forms come from old symbols in the language. They 
are not essentially new creations. They, together with the other 
group illustrated above do, I believe, exhaust the possibilities of 
slang formation. Such forms as “blah” and “zowie,” so frequently 
called slang, and apparently derived from no old word in the lan- 
guage, may have a slang implication in them but are much more 
closely allied to the words of exclamation already discussed. 

It appears, then, that slang does not as a usual thing bring new 
words into the language but rather contents itself with the full 
form or the modification of old symbols. To say that this word or 
that word is slang is usually beside the point. Slang is not a group 
of new words forcing themselves into the language but an attitude 
taken toward old words. The old word is not slang but it may be 
“slanged.” “Dumb” and “bell” in the new meaning of “dumb 
bell” have been slanged. “Lounge” and “lizard” in “lounge lizard” 
have been slanged. In “He is cuckoo,” “cuckoo” has been slanged. 
So also have “pepper” and “automobile” and “sixteen” been 
slanged to “pep” and “auto,” and “ ’steen” or “umpteen.” 

At least three questions remain to be answered. First, what is 
done when a word is slanged? Second, why are words slanged? 
And third, what effect does slanging have upon a word? I shall at- 
tempt to answer the questions in their order. 

When a word is slanged it is shifted away from its old mean- 
ing. “Lounge” and “lizard” in “lounge lizard” have been turned 
from their old meanings to a new one. “Pepper” in the clipped 
form “pep” has lost the idea of condiment and taken on another. 
So “cuckoo” is no longer a bird, and “sixteen” in its form “ ’steen” 
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is no longer the definite number. This practice of setting old words 
away from their old meanings is the point of contact between the 
man who slangs words and the poet.’ Both are doing an imagina- 
tive thing and both are creating new effects and yet their results 
are very different. The difference lies in the degree of their turn 
away from old meanings. The poet is always interested in the ideas 
of words. He pulls a word away from its old meaning only far 
enough to force the reader to catch the old meaning in a new light; 
the old meaning is rarely sacrificed and there is always meaning 
intended. 
And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim 

says the poet. Mountains do not ordinarily have “rims.” “Rim” 
means “border” or “margin,” its old meaning, “edge,” is nearer the 
one the poet had in mind, but that, too, does not fit “mountain.” 
“Rim” in its relation to mountain in the poet’s line has not lost all 
of its old meaning, but it has been drawn from that meaning far 
enough to give it renewed vigor and to stimulate the imagination 
of the reader. The creator of slang on the other hand is willing to 
sacrifice meaning. He usually turns words far away from their 
original sense, sometimes so far that they have little or no meaning 
left. The result is extravagant, if not frequently grotesque. When 
I call a man a “dumb bell” I have used a strained figure that car- 
ries in it little of the idea of the original compound, but has turned 
the symbol so far away from the original thought that the hearer is 
left groping for any definite meaning. “Lounge” and “lizard” in 
their slanged arrangement have a clearer meaning but certainly a 
grotesque one. “Pep,” too, has a meaning, but again it is turned far 
from the original sense, and is frequently vague. “Fierce,” in 
“That is a fierce lesson we have today,” has entirely lost its old 
meaning and has taken on so little of new idea that it is well-nigh 
vacuous in this context. “Auto,” which originally, no doubt, stood 
for exactly what “automobile” does, did not shift its meaning; but 
it did change its mood so that today “automobile” is the most dig- 
nified term that can be used for the idea even in writing and 


*Max Eastman, “Poetic Education and Slang,” New Republic, IX (1916), 
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“auto” entirely undignified even in speech. Slanging a word is, 
then, a radical treatment of it that always takes from the dignity 
of the symbol and makes its use in some sense extravagant, even 
grotesque. An interesting parallel may be drawn here between 
slanging words and the free-verse writers’ occasional use of them. 
Many expressions in free verse arise from a similar grotesque 
manipulation of the symbol and frequently the results are forced 
figures or meaningless syllables. The free-verse writer comments, 
in “Young Bullfrogs,’” saying: 

Infinite mathematical metronomic croaks rose and spoke, 

Rose and sang, rose in a choir of puzzles. 


The phrase “choir of puzzles” is like a gargoyle, if it means any- 
thing at all. To quote again from the same writer: 


Blossoms of babies 

Blinking their stories 

Come soft 

On the dusk and the babble; 
Little red gamblers 

Handfuls that slept in the dust. 


Obscurity of meaning lies here not as it may in slang in a lack of 
meaning intended, but in such a placing of the symbols as fails to 
bring them to the plane of communication. 

The second question is, why are words slanged? An answer to 
this question forces a consideration of the reason for the use of 
words. Why are words used? What purpose do they serve? The 
essential purpose of words is to communicate. They must fill in 
with idea when the lift of an eyebrow or a shrug of the shoulder 
or some other similar means fail to carry the thought. Words are 
supposed to have purport and to be used with the intent of carry- 
ing their meaning from speaker to listener. They lose their right to 
life when they fail to be primarily communicative. But words may 
be used for another, although a questionable, purpose. Let me il- 
lustrate. 

Two small boys were playing beside a walk. As I came along 
one of them shouted to a little girl across the street: “I know what 


Carl Sandburg. 
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you are. You’re a dish of applesauce.” The other small boy 
screamed with mirth. Thus encouraged the first boy shouted again, 
“T know what you are. You’re a pan of milk.” He then turned 
quickly and looked to his friend for approbation, and he received 
it to his full satisfaction. What was this boy doing? He was not 
primarily interested in talking to the little girl, in communicating 
anything by the words he used. His one and only interest was in 
showing his own clever mind to his playmate, and the young lady 
across the street was entirely right when she called him ‘“‘smarty.” 
She was being used simply as a detail of stage setting affording him 
a better means for self-display. This small boy was slanging words. 
He cared little for their meaning, but much for his own wit. 

The difference between his use of symbols and Jerry’s use of 
them in Mr. Masefield’s story lies in the fact that Jerry got no per- 
sonal satisfaction from his remarks aside from the meaning and the 
depth of feeling they conveyed. Words are slanged, then, because, 
as Greenough and Kittredge* have already pointed out, the user 
wishes to “distinguish himself by oddity or grotesque humor.” 
Such an attitude toward words makes slanging a highly self-con- 
scious and artificial activity. The benefit derived from first slang- 
ing a term is in part that exercising of imagination common to the 
activities of the poet, but the benefit derived by others from repeti- 
tion of the slanged expression is so doubtful as to make T. A. Trol- 
lope’s* comment most illuminating. “Slang,” he says, “is vulgar 
because it arises from the most intrinsically vulgar of all the vulgar 
tendencies of a vulgar mind—imitation.” The man who first re- 
marked, “You are not the only pebble on the beach,” produced an 
extravagant, amusing, and highly imaginative figure that showed 
him to be a decidedly clever fellow, but the thousands who fol- 
lowed him in the use of that sentence, and the thousands who made 
variations of it, such as “You are not the only fly in the ointment” 
and “You are not the only salad on the counter,” are indulging in 
an activity of doubtful advantage to themselves. 

The third and last question to be answered is, what is the effect 
upon the word when it has been slanged? This radical turning of 


* Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
*What I Remember, Vol. I, chap. ii. 
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words away from their old meanings in an attempt to be witty 
makes words shallow. They not only lose depth of meaning but 
they lose depth of feeling. It is to be noticed that depth of feeling 
and consciousness of a desire to display one’s cleverness are not 
compatible. Slanging words, then, kills them as vehicles for deep 
emotion. To bring “She is the berries” into a deathbed contact is 
to caricature real emotion. To call the girl you expect to marry 
your “bim” is to make a light thing of marriage. When symbols 
convey only vague meanings, and only surface feelings, they are 
faced with the difficult problem of existence. 

Some phrases die out entirely, others lie dormant for long pe- 
riods before they can be used again with real meaning, and still 
others gradually evolve from the slanged implication to a stable 
meaning. 

The expression “rubber neck” so common a decade ago has 
now entirely disappeared. Continued use of the expression in a 
large variety of contexts thinned its meaning to vacuity. The time 
came when the once smart form lost its cleverness and he who con- 
tinued to employ it was thought a fool. Had the word been turned 
away from its clever use to a new use and given a definite meaning, 
it might have lived. Another form that is very nearly if not quite 
obsolete for the same reason is “hot air.” 

Of the words that are dormant or nearly so “fierce” is a fair 
specimen. It has been slanged so many times, given so many con- 
texts inappropriate to its sense that one uses it today in its old 
meaning only with hesitation. It is no easy matter to find a context 
in which its real sense may be given without a suggestion on the 
user’s part of an attempt to be facetious. Another word that is rap- 
idly being worn threadbare of meaning is “absolutely.” ‘“Abso- 
lutely” caught the public ear, was used in a popular song, and now 
everything is “absolutely.” The varied uses have already ceased to 
be clever, but “absolutely” will have to be given a long rest in 
speech and in writing before its old meaning is revived in it, and 
the serious-minded writer feels free to use it for its thought alone. 

Sometimes, however, words weather the storm of slanged use 
and live on. It was Dean Swift, you remember, who objected so 
strongly when he found mobile vulgus being cut to “mob,” but as 
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the decades passed “mob” grew in strength. It is worthwhile to 
note what happened to this expression. From a common slanged 
form in speech, “mob” grew to be less and less clever, until man no 
longer felt himself doing an amusing thing when he used the word. 
All this time it retained a meaning, and as the artificial attitude 
toward the use wore off, it came to be employed for its own sake, 
because it did actually communicate. Today it is used in all seri- 
ousness and it has taken its place in the language. 

Two other expressions that may, I believe, survive are “put it 
across” and “up to you,” although the latter is freer from the taint 
of artifice than the former. Both have had a long and highly con- 
scious life on the tongue. The man who first employed “put it 
across” produced a vivid figure, but in spite of its slanged use it 
has clung to a meaning. Today “put it across” has very nearly, if 
not quite, the dignity of an idiom. It is surely gaining the power to 
do the work required of an idiom. Of the expression “up to you” 
there can be no question. It does mean something very clearly and 
definitely, and it is serving a real purpose in expression. It is used 
with no thought of cleverness and it has a firm grip on meaning, a 
meaning, by the way, that is not to be found in the combined 
meanings of the symbols. Here is true idiom and here if anywhere 
is the chance contribution of the slanged expression to the language. 

To live, words must have meaning; they have no other extended 
life; and when an attitude is taken toward them that focuses the 
interest in the expression upon something other than meaning, the 
life of the word is endangered. If the word cannot finally wear 
away that attitude and either revive an old meaning or find a new 
one, it must die. Slanging words, then, is taking an attitude toward 
them that weakens their power and endangers their life, and in 
spite of the chance contribution it may make, it is a negative rather 
than a positive force in word growth. 

The parallel suggested at the beginning of this paper, between 
what I have named slanging and what is known as punning, is 
closer than at first seems apparent. Although punning is clearly 
less elastic, more closely fixed to a single form, and thus more obvi- 
ously artificial, at the same time both processes spring from a de- 
sire to be clever and both convey the lighter feelings only. Pun- 
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ning has had its day. If it disappeared because of an inherent lack 
of wit in its form, it may never return; but if it passed out of fash- 
ion because man had grown serious-minded and no longer cared to 
try to be clever in such a narrow groove of form, it may return 
when man again turns through his cycle. The process of slanging 
may save itself from final oblivion by the wide variety of its ap- 
proach, but it also may pass in and out of popularity as man’s in- 
terest in expression shifts, and he lives in a period delighting in 
cleverness for its own sake or in a period absorbed in the vital 
task of revealing essential emotions. 


PUCK AND THE PEDAGOGUE 
FAY H. NEWLAND 


It was long after school hours one afternoon in late autumn 
that I laid down my blue pencil, gathered up the carefully assorted 
piles of composition papers, snapped together a bulging brief-case 
and leaned back in my desk-chair to contemplate certain happen- 
ings of the day. A brisk walk toward the sunset would have blown 
away all ordinary worries in the ten minutes between school and 
home. But mine this afternoon were not ordinary worries. How 
they raced and rattled about the otherwise quiet room! Laughter 
that was it—laughter! What had become of learning? There 
had been fun, but where were facts? 

I was on the very threshold of discovery when a timid knock 
sounded at my schoolroom door. In the darkness of the corridor 
stood a lean woman, her dress scarcely visible in the gathering 
shadows, her face reflecting a strange light along the tracings of 
her trouble. In the parlance of the teachers’ room we should have 
called her an “I.P.,” an “irate parent.” “A strange visitor and at 
such an hour,” I was thinking, when something like the following 
fell upon my astonished ears: 

Now, my Percy is a good boy. I’ve just the two, the girl and the boy. 


’E’s the boy, and ’e’s seventeen and the baby. My boy ain’t well. ’E’s taken 
Father John’s medicine for six months, and ’e ought to pass ’is English. I don’t 
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want no favors, and my boy knows as ’e’ll never ’ave to work ’ard, but ’e must 
get through and get ’is deplomer. ’Is father would of come, but ’e’s that rough. 
But ’e’s never crossed the boy, no, never crossed ’im at ’ome. ’E’s bright, my 
boy, and ’e ain’t bad in ’is fun, and ’e’s the baby, my Percy. 

Percy was only one of the obstreperous junior English class 
that had been my “problem” and my sorrow. It was true as his 
mother had said; Percy wasn’t mean in his fun. But he could not 
or would not concentrate, and he was a baby. 

Then there were others. Hector had but recently come over 
from Hellas and interpreted “when Greek meets Greek” in terms _ 
of opposite fruit stands. Gerald was overgrown, with an eye for 
the girls, especially Madelyn and Celia, whose leaning towers of 
books concealed more alluring combs and compacts. Joseph both- 
ered even more. He sat in a remote corner of the room from choice, 
and condescended only at rare and lucid moments to take part in 
the recitation. His papers were faultless. Lydia was stupid to the 
point of absurdity. It was her hand that always waved when the 
head of the department came to call. Bob was a friendly wiggler, 
still in knickers. His long ride in from the country every morning 
and his new radio every evening partly accounted for the loud 
yawns with which he frequently punctuated the class lesson. 
Strangely enough, he and Joseph were good friends. John and 


‘Helen were “superior” children, whose refined hearth-fires shone 


in their eyes. 

The class rose vividly before me, as I sat thinking into the 
night. And there rose before me another, in form as palpable, 
though gaunt and spectre-like. It was Fun. He seemed to laugh in 
a sort of rattling hilarity that made me shiver. Yes, it was Fun— 
Fun whom I had misunderstood. He had come to the rescue. 

The next day and for many others I met my junior English 
class with a new attitude. Fun is no longer a gaunt skeleton. He 
has grown to a fine, fat Puck, and this is how it happened. 

My youngsters could always be depended upon to enjoy up- 
roariously anything broadly comical. Whether the farce was that 
of Launcelot and old Gobbo, one of Percy’s witticisms, or a mis- 
take on the part of the pedagogue, it never failed to bring a laugh. 
In unexpected places sometimes, but what a starting point, that 
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high-school attitude! After all, was Fun really out of place when 
he appeared the morning I announced with all solemnity some- 
thing serious about ‘“‘Kelly and Sheats”? or was he masquerading? 

I discovered very early in the game that only with the most 
profound sympathy could I expect to approximate an understand- 
ing of the incongruities of their outbursts. Could Tennyson’s 
“Crossing the Bar” mean other than one thing to Gerald, whose 
own father had “crossed” it many times? The uproar with which 
we were greeted at first mention of the poem was prooof of the 
popularity of that young man’s opinion. Could I speak of it again 
a week later? Could I describe the stretch of sand and the saffron 
sky of evening imitating itself in broken reflections in the calm 
water? Could I then ask my class to turn to “Crossing the Bar’’? 
I could. Hector had seen something like it “on the way across,” 
he confided to his teacher at the close of the period. The experi- 
ment proved more successful than I had hoped. The hours of prep- 
aration for the presentation of difficult details were more than 
compensated in the way those youngsters began to follow the 
gleam. 

The adolescent reaction to the love element in literature was 
as varied as the number in the room. The following of Celia and 
Madelyn were seized with uncontrollable spasms of giggles aug-— 
mented by remarks from Percy and Gerald at Tennyson’s render- 
ing of the fate of Elaine. Joseph with his head higher than usual 
offered the typical high-school witticism that it “served her right 
to be carried down the river by the dumb waiter.” Right here I 
learned from laughter another prime lesson in sympathy. I must 
gain their confidence; my pupils were my comrades forty minutes 
and more every day. I could afford to step down into the valley 
that I might have the ecstasy of showing the path. The climb is 
slow and long. Sometimes we stumble and drop back into the 
shadow, but we have caught the patches of light on the hillside, 
and we are climbing together. 

One of our most loyal guides has been humorous literature. By 
using fun, fine and genuine, we have learned an important lesson in 
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values. The comprehensive attitude toward high-school reading 
has made possible a vast inclusion of splendid, modern, supple- 
mentary material. The transition to “old-fashioned” fun was not 
difficult. Bob surprised us one day by discovering that the humor 
in the Rainbow Inn at Raveloe was much akin to that around the 
smoky grocery stove on winter evenings “out home.” 

Modern drama proved an especially fertile field. We began 
with a real comedy, Booth Tarkington’s Ghost Story. The play 
was read aloud in class before it had lost any of its sparkle through 
previous perusal. The youngsters decided on the parts. Gerald 
made a splendid George; and Celia an ideal coquette. I was sur- 
prised at their appreciation of types and the appropriateness of 
their distribution of réles. There were tremblings the day that 
Lydia was chosen for Mrs. Malaprop, but she was happy in the 
part. A few mispronunciations now and then were not very seri- 
ous! We laughed together. Joseph knew what the words were sup- 
posed to be. Hector wrote them all in his notebook. As time went 
on, these very boys and girls became eager to attempt more pre- 
tentious parts. Helen was acclaimed the fairest Ophelia. 

A further problem to be met was the laughter of the “crowd” 
at the mistakes of a sensitive pupil. Hector had not mastered the 
language and what he did know of it was sadly mangled by slang. 
His one experiment in wording the delicate Easter trope taught 
his teacher a lesson she did not forget. 

Along come a woman lookin’ for somethin’. 
The angel hollered, “What do ya want?” 


“The Lord,” says she. 
“He ain’t here,” says the angel, “Go tell the world”! 


Hector is well pleased with the silences that have been ac- 
corded him during the class period. He and I struggle together in 
the afternoon. Hector’s spirit is as heroic as that of his ancestor. 

Individual work, however, could not be confined to the teach- 
ing and appreciation of Hector. The gifted pupils’ exceptional 
ability and refined response to the subtler humor the class encoun- 
tered were not to be overlooked. John and Helen were still in the 
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class. I must send them ahead to explore the uplands where the 
shadows are rare and the sun is warm. But they must never be 
quite out of sight. We must wave a hand to each other at times, 
and they must run back to show us the flowers they have found 
growing on the hillside. There was a victory the day John brought 
down the delicate whimsicality he had discovered in Silas Marner’s 
tender punishment of the baby Eppie. Oh, these were secrets be- 
tween them and me. The satisfaction of intellectual intimacy made 
up for some of the inadequacies of curriculum assortment. 

With the change of spirit in the whole class came the trans- 
formation of Percy. He became known jovially as the “class 
clown” from his debut as Falstaff. His interest in dramatics had 
developed with unbelievable rapidity. The night of the senior play, 
in which Percy distinguished himself as Tony Lumpkin, it was my 
—shall I say, pride?—to sit beside Percy’s mother. Her face was 
flooded with a rapturous light. She was a “fond parent,” or in the 
parlance of the teachers’ room an “F.P.” Something like the fol- 
lowing flowed sweetly in my ears: 

Now, my Percy ’as done that good. ’E’s ’avin’ time for plays, it seems, 
besides ’is work. I say to ’im, “Percy, you mind your studies,” and ’e says, 
“My lessons is done, mother, an’ I’m to be Tony in the senior play.” ’E’s goin’ 
to college, my boy, if ’e can get ’is father to see it. But ’e says anyway as how 
’e can work, cause ’is ’ealth is better now ’e’s ‘avin’ ’is exercises. You can’t 
know ’ow I feel as ’e’s mine, and ’e’s the baby, my Percy. 

That night I thought again. I was sure I did know something 
of her happiness; only my joy included a larger family. I had 
learned to be as different myself as the boys and girls whom I 
taught. I had been “learned” with Joseph; I had played with Bob; 
I had appreciated with John and Helen; I had labored and 
dreamed with Hector; I had been patient with Percy; I had been 
seventeen with them all. 

What had made it possible? Not fun as a prime motive and 
accomplishment of the experiment, but fun as the open sesame to 
a vast, beautiful panorama of literary appreciation and noble liv- 
ing. The class is orderly, alert, eager, interested. The peaks are at 
least in view. 


‘ ~ 


CELEBRATING THANKSGIVING 
RUTH EVELYN HENDERSON 


Not even the Pilgrim Fathers, renouncing the heathenish rites 
of Christmastide, could resist the season of “harvest home.” The 
keynote of a Thanksgiving celebration simply must be gladness. 
When Nature, an obtrusive advertiser, is making its spirit seen, 
heard, smelled, felt, teachers of literature and composition cannot 
shut the window and draw the shade. It is a fine time of year to 
defer the teaching of Burke’s “Conciliation” (thus postponing the 
melancholy days, saddest of the year) and to plan an autumn 
pageant. 

It is better to plan a Thanksgiving festival which cannot be 
given than not to plan one; because, in planning, pupils must mold 
material to some conscious form and proportion, must visualize as 
to movement, color, and tableau, and must read with a pointed de- 
sire to make atmosphere accurate. 


EPISODES OF A THANKSGIVING PAGEANT 


Our forefathers found scriptural excuse for being glad at this 
time of year in the Hebrew feast of Ingathering or Tabernacles. 
Nor was the parallel far-fetched, because the Israelites’ festival of 
praise was for deliverance from oppression and for conquest in a 
strange land as well as for the bounties of harvest. It was a season 
for grateful remembrance and for rejoicing. Even those whose 
sowing had been in tears should reap in joy, and he that went forth 
weeping and bearing precious seed would “doubtless come again 
with rejoicing bringing his sheaves with him.” The Greek autumn 
festival, celebrated by the women in honor of Demeter and Perse- 
phone, had as its keynote honoring of family and home. So has 
our American Thanksgiving. The Roman festival to Ceres was in- 
herited from Greece. Perhaps it will make the most direct appeal 
of all to those city youngsters who have never seen a shock of 
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wheat or known pumpkin outside a can; for most of them will 
recognize cereal! The English “harvest home” is in the direct line 
of descent. Other nations have autumn harvest festivals, but por- 
trayal of these would make a different pageant. 

Useful readings for background are: Exodus 23:16; Deuter- 
onomy 31:10—-13; Leviticus 23:34-36, 39-44; Psalms 104 through 
118, and additional references, to be found through consulting 
Young’s or Strong’s Concordance. Smith’s Bible Dictionary, the 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, Mathews and 
Smith’s Dictionary of Religion and Ethics, and whatever encyclo- 
pedias are at hand will be among the first readings. Books useful 
for ancient and also more immediate background are: Fast and 
Thanksgiving Days of New England, W. DeLoss Love, especially 
chapters v and xxvii; Choice Thanksgiving Entertainments, Marie 
Irish, because of the ‘Festival of the Corn” and “Dance of the 
Cerelia”; and Thanksgiving, edited by Robert H. Schauffler, con- 
taining Blaisdell’s ‘“Thanksgiving in the Past and Present,” be- 
sides an excellent collection of Thanksgiving and autumn liter- 
ature. 

Information or suggestion in periodicals for teachers and in 
magazines for young people varies little except for wording or ar- 
rangement. Examples of simple but educative “helps for teachers” 
are found in the Journal of Education: ‘“World’s Thanksgivings,” 
Vol. XL, p. 272; “Ancient and Modern Thanksgiving Feasts,” by 
E. M. Powers, Vol. XLIV, p. 310; “Way of Harvest,” by O. E. 
Dana, Vol. XLII, p. 293. The last two references have also some 
very good verse. Old files of St. Nicholas and the Youth’s Com- 
panion may be consulted if they, and pupils to undertake, are at 
hand. The harvest-home supper in Eliot’s Adam Bede, chapter liii, 
should be remembered. 

For readings specifically in American history and tradition, 
the following may prove useful: “The First Fast Day and Thanks- 
giving,” G. B. Cheever, in Journal of the Pilgrims at Plymouth, in- 
teresting because of the source quotations; “First Thanksgiving 
Day,” C. C. Coffin in Old Times in the Colonies, quaintly illus- 
trated; “Holidays and Festivals,” A. M. Earle in Customs and 
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Fashions in Old New England; ‘Thanksgiving Day,” H. F. Red- 
dall, in Fact, Fancy, and Fable. Happiest of all is the collection of 
curious tradition, truth, and gossip, in W. S. Walsh’s Curiosities of 
Popular Customs. Here one reads about a shrewd ancestor who 
demurred over offering formal thanks for our Constitution until 
we should see whether it worked well enough to justify our thank- 
ing God. One learns about the governor of Connecticut and his 
earnest guests who refused to eat Thanksgiving venison which 
they inadvertently discovered had been slain on Lord’s Day, until 
after the Indian who had brought it was flogged and deprived of 
the money he had been paid—when all but one were sufficiently 
satisfied to resume feasting. Feminists will be pleased over the 
part played by Sarah Hale, editor of Godey’s Book, in reminding 
forgetful governors yearly of their thanksgiving proclamations and 
in influencing Lincoln to make the national proclamation of 1863. 
And many will regret the obsolete delicacy celebrated in a profane 
parody: 
When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
I'll bid farewell to every fear 
And live on pigeon pies. 

The collections by Marie Irish and R. H. Schauffler, and some 
more elementary, provide ready-made programs. Plays for School 
Children, Lutkenhaus and Knox, contains a pilgrim play, “Thanks- 
giving Day, 1696.” Percival Chubb’s Festivals and Plays has a 
chapter on “The Thanksgiving Festival” as well as a sample 
“Thanksgiving Exercise” in the Appendix. Pupils themselves, once 
having a feeling for the background, will devise better episodes. 
There is a chance for good composition and dramatization in 
working out costuming, entries, and grouping for tableaux. 

A mummers’ revel.—Is there a school party in the social calen- 
dar and is the committee in charge still hunting ideas? How about 
letting English classes plan a mummers’ revel, a dance of the 
grains, a whirligig of autumn leaves and flowers (how many colors 
here? ), a statelier march of Indians and Pilgrims, a clog dance of 
farmers, a riot of hungry boys, a strut and retreat of pumpkins 
and turkeys? There is a tradition for even such Hallowe’en-like 
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gayety as this, because in old New York it was not uncommon for 
revellers to parade at the Thanksgiving season in quaint or gro- 
tesque costume. Today there is at least one section in Brooklyn 
where youngsters run the streets in amazing garb, begging pennies 
or goodies. 

Types of composition involved are the outlining or prevising 
of scenes, or stunts, writing dialogue or songs if needed, writing 
directions for dances, and the story of the movement for programs, 
writing descriptions of costumes particularly for color effect. 


FINDING AMERICA IN LITERATURE 


Preparation of a special program is only one way of taking no- 
tice of the season. In fact, the auditorium period itself, accepted 
as it now is as intracurricular, will grow from classroom study and 
preparation. 

Literature classes are always concerned with the question: 
How have American history, traditions, customs, and ideals found 
expression in our native literature? Special reading in connection 
with Columbus Day may already have yielded a beginning of an 
answer to this year’s students. Thanksgiving, more distinctively 
“ours” than many other holidays, thanks to wild turkey and per- 
haps to Sarah Hale, gives a new opportunity. If a literature course 
runs itself along such project paths as these, the principal findings 
of pupils should be listed in chronological order from time to time, 
for purposes of comparison—comparison as to style of expression, 
perhaps, but still more as to development and change of ideals, and 
this not to indulge smugness but to select the best for holding and 
passing along. 

The students themselves may prefer more immediate or tangi- 
ble objectives—perhaps some of those suggested in earlier studies 
in this series: the making of their own anthology of the best liked 
poems or essays or stories to bequeath to the school or town 
through a library; selection of passages appropriate for reading 
and learning by heart on the part of younger pupils (!); compil- 
ing lists of quotations for a gift book or a calendar, for place cards 
or greetings, or mottoes to place about the school along with oak 
leaves and asters. 
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Lists like those given here are far from complete—valuable 
chiefly to serve the teacher as a time-saver in starting pupils on 
the trail. In locating the poems, the most economical way will be 
to consult available collections first, and after that to hunt under 
the author’s name. Lack of space makes it impossible to give in 
more than a few cases the volume in which separate poems were 
found. A few not American are included, since we do not have a 
monopoly on the spirit of thanksgiving. 

Poetry of Thanksgiving and Harvest.—‘“Thanksgiving Day,” 
Henry Alford; ‘Thanksgiving Growl,” E. Ames, and “Thanksgiv- 
ing Day (then and now),” Mary D. Brine, in Kate Sanborn’s Wit 
of Women; “The Harvest,” in The Peace, Aristophanes, in War- 
ner’s Library of World’s Great Literature, Vol. II; “America the 
Beautiful,” Bates; “The First Thanksgiving Day,” Alice W. 
Brotherton; “The Sickle Moon, a Tyrolean harvest legend,”’ Abbie 
Farwell Brown; “Five Kernels” and “The Thanksgiving in Bos- 
ton Harbor,” Hezekiah Butterworth; Burns’s “Some hae meat and 
canna eat”; “Thanksgiving,” Phoebe Carey; “Captain Young’s 
Thanksgiving” and “Shadrach Brown’s Turkey,” in Will Carle- 
ton’s Rhymes of Our Planet, “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” in his City 
Legends, ‘Festival of Praise,” in his Farm Festivals; “Thankful 
Boy,” Julia C. Cocke, in Werner No. 52; “Harvest,” Ellen M. H. 
Cortissoz; “Signs of the Times,” Paul Lawrence Dunbar; “We 
Thank Thee,” Emerson; “The First Thanksgiving,” Arthur Gui- 
terman; “Thanksgiving,” Edgar Guest; “Thanksgiving,” Edward 
Everett Hale; “Thanksgiving,” Frances Havergal; “A Thanks- 
giving Fable,” Oliver Herford; “Thanksgiving to God for His 
House,” Robert Herrick; “Thanksgiving,” William Dean How- 
ells; “Scythe Song,” Andrew Lang; “Two Festivals,” Lucy Lar- 
com; “Thanksgiving,” Edwin Markham; “Thanksgiving,” Joa- 
quin Miller; “Prevision,” Ada Foster Murray; “The First Thanks- 
giving Day,” M. F. Preston in Colonial Ballads ; “Thanksgiving” 
and “When the Frost Is on the Punkin,” Riley; “Thanksgiving 
Pumpkin Pies,” Margaret Sangster; “Ballad of the Thanksgiving 
Pilgrim,” Clinton Scollard; “The Feast of Harvest,” Stedman; 
“Thanksgiving Philosophy,” Charlotte W. Thurston; “Autumn,” 
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Jean S. Untermeyer, in Modern American Poetry; ‘Harvest 
Hymn,” “Corn Song,” and “The Pumpkin,” Whittier. 

Prose-—‘Standish of Standish,” Jane Austin; “A Thanksgiv- 
ing,” Bliss in The Old Colony Town and Other Sketches; “Mr. 
Dooley on Thanksgiving,” F. P. Dunne in Harper’s Weekly, Vol. 
XL, p. 1133 (and probably in some Mr. Dooley volume); ‘‘Ezra’s 
Thanksgiving Out West,” Eugene Field in Little Book of Profit- 
able Tales ; “Mary Young, her two Thanksgivings,” Mary E. Wil- 
kins Freeman in Young Lucretia and Other Stories ; “John Ingle- 
field’s Thanksgiving,” Hawthorne, in The Snow Image and Other 
Twice told Tales ; Heer van Tassel’s dinner party, in Irving’s Leg- 
end of Sleepy Hollow; Chanticleer, C. Matthews; “Coming of 
Thanksgiving,” C. D. Warner, in Being a Boy; Presidential Proc- 
lamations for Thanksgiving, edited by T. B. Hough. 

Poetry of Autumn.—‘October has hardly tinged our poetry,” 
says Thoreau in “Autumnal Tints” (Excursions). If study of the 
literature of Thanksgiving and harvest is to be extended, pupils 
may go on a search for autumn coloring in literature, not only 
American, but English too. Such a study may be largely a com- 
parison of the moods in which different writers have reacted to the 
season. Here is a catholic list on which to begin: 

“By the Wayside,” Bryant; “Vagabond Song,” Bliss Carman; 
“Each in his own tongue,” Wm. Herbert Carruth; ‘November 
Night,” Adelaide Crapsey (Modern American Poets); “Indian 
Summer” and “Autumn,” Emily Dickinson; “Autumn in the 
West,” W. D. Gallagher; “Autumn,” Thomas Hood; “Ode to 
Autumn,” Keats; “November Nocturne,” M. F. Preston (Colo- 
nial Ballads); “The Goldenrod,” Edna Dean Proctor; “Ode to 
the West Wind,” and “Dirge,” Shelley; “Autumn Fashions” and 
“Autumn among the Birds,” Edith M. Thomas; “The Frost Spir- 
it,’ Whittier; ll. 301-25, 416-63, 479-543 of Wordsworth’s Pre- 
lude (reminiscence of red-blooded boyhood sport). 

Poems of the Symbolism of Autumn and Harvest—That 
time of year thou mayst in me behold,” says the Shakespearian 
sonnet, and so have said many poets. Some of those listed above 
may be classified here; for instance, Margaret Preston’s poignant 
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“November Nocturne.” Among recent poems of autumn allegory 
are David Morton’s sonnets in the volume called Harvest: “Fields 
at Evening,” “Autumnal,” “Harvests,” “This Autumn Mood”; 
and Peabody’s “Harvest Moon” in the volume of that title. 

Anthologies of Contemporary Literature-—Our magazines 
give themselves over so completely to the calendar that students 
will find a rich fund of seasonal material. Let them build their own 
anthologies of autumn poetry, later comparing their selections 
with those in the best of the published anthologies of magazine 
and newspaper verse. 


MAKING MORE LITERATURE 


However loath any of us may be to increase the volume of such 
literature as that listed above, the composition class as well as the 
literature class will want to take advantage of the season. Pleas- 
ant narratives and refreshing skits should come from some of the 
following topics: A never-to-be-forgotten Thanksgiving incident; 
Too much turkey; By the time the plum pudding came; A real 
cause for thanks; The Thanksgiving game; The Thanksgiving- 
dinner blessing that went on and on; When the family reunion-ed; 
That Thanksgiving appetite (before and after); Stuffin’ and 
stuffed; Gobblers, in the eyes of the to-be-gobbled; Squash pie is 
really nicer; What I like most for Thanksgiving dinner and what 
it tastes like; The barnyard; The woods on Thanksgiving day; 
Outside the kitchen door while the dinner cooked. Color, taste, 
sound, smell—not all times of the year give so good a chance to 
develop sense images. 

A CHANGING WORLD 


The harvest home will be a remote abstraction to many of our 
pupils. Changes in industrial life, studied in civics and history 
courses, may ,find a connection with the study of Thanksgiving 
literature; for instance in ““The Wheel, a Thanksgiving sermon,” 
T. D. Talmage, Fifty Short Sermons. It may be made more vivid 
by such illustrative material as the pictorial “Harvest scenes of 
the world,” issued by the International Harvester Company, Chi- 
cago, 1913. These may later be connected with such poems of in- 
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dustry as William Vaughn Moody’s “Brute,” Peabody’s “Singing 
Man,” and Margaret Widdemer’s ‘“‘Factories.” 

Lest we forget and look back with only longing to the simple 
early days, it will be well to remember the incident of the venison 
killed on the Sabbath and to read Whittier’s narrative poem ‘The 
Witch’s Daughter”; then to turn to Joaquin Miller’s “Thanksgiv- 
ing”— 

Thank God for Abram’s faith of old, 
Thank God for man’s faith in God’s plan, 


Thank God most, and manifold, 
For man’s great, growing faith in man. 


And very timely sound the following passages from Phillips 


Brooks: 

The simplest men in the simplest ages, when they were in sorrow, opened 
their windows inward to let the world’s sunlight in. The elaborate and subtle 
men in the elaborate and subtle ages, in their sorrow, open their windows out- 
ward and darken the bright world with their darkness. Among such men, in 
such an age, we live. Shall we, can we, thank God for his mercies, standing 
upon our feet, and rejoicing that we are men, thoroughly grateful for the real 
joy of life? Back of all the causes which our hearts recognize is there a thank- 
fulness for that on which they all rest and in which they are sewn like jewels 
in a cloth of gold: for the mere fact of human life, for the mere privilege and 
honor of being men and women? . . . . Stand up, on this Thanksgiving Day, 
stand up upon your feet! Believe in man. Soberly and with clear eyes believe 
in your own time and place. There is not, there has never been, a better time 
or a better place to live in. Only with this belief can you believe in hope and 
believe in work. Only to a self respect which stands erect in conscious privi- 
lege, erect for expected duty, can God speak His great and blessed messages 
and be completely understood.* 


Too moral and too cheerful? But Thanksgiving must be ob- 
served in the happiness of the ancient Hebrew and Pilgrim festivals 
rather than in the fatalism of some of the modern Hellenists. 


*“The Need of Self Respect, a Thanksgiving sermon,” in Candle of the Lord 
and Other Sermons. 


| 


ROUND TABLE 


TEACHING SENTENCE STRUCTURE TO FRESHMEN 


Students tell me that they have been helped to a greater power of 
manipulation in English composition by being given lists of sentences 
culled from their written work, with no attempt at classification accord- 
ing to type of error, accompanied by definite instructions as to how to 
deal with each sentence. For example: 

There is a small discussion as to whether Antony shall also be killed, which 
Brutus settles by disagreeing. 

Place “also” next the word to which it belongs; break the sentence into 
two; introduce a few words after disagreeing to make the thought clear. The 
construction which I have in mind is: 

There is a small discussion as to whether Antony also shall be killed. This 
Brutus settles by disagreeing with the idea, or objecting to the suggestion. 

Meanwhile Caesar has decided not to go to the Capitol, his excuse is to please 
Calpurnia, his wife. 

Change “is” to the present participle and follow it with a “that” clause: 

Meanwhile Caesar has decided not to go to the Capitol, his excuse being that 
this will please Calpurnia, his wife. 

Another set of instructions for this same problem might be: Break 
this sentence into two; change “to please Calpurnia, his wife,” to a 
“that” clause: 

Meanwhile Caesar has decided not to go to the Capitol. His excuse is that this 
will please Calpurnia, his wife. 

This shows the student two ways in which the sentence may be 
manipulated. It seems wise to give two, and sometimes three, sets of in- 
structions, particularly when dealing with “so” sentences, as this type of 
error occurs more frequently than any other. 

Portia thinks something is wrong with Brutus, so tries to win his secret. 

Calpurnia has had a dream the night before, so does not want Caesar to go to 
the Capitol. 

Change “thinks” to a present participle: 

Portia, thinking that something is wrong with Brutus, tries to win his secret. 

Change “Calpurnia has had a dream the night before” to a subordinate 
clause; change “does not want” to the affirmative form, and the infinitive “to 
go” to “to remain”: 

As Calpurnia has had a dream the night before, she wants Caesar to remain 
away from the Capitol. 
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Change “has had a dream the night before” to a relative clause: 

Calpurnia, who has had a dream the night before, wants Caesar to remain away 
from the Capitol. 

Sentences must always, of course, be from material familiar to the 
whole class, because it is often necessary, in order to clear up an ambigu- 
ity or correct a bad construction, to know what the writer meant to say. 
This method leaves the student no leeway. The sentence is “right” or 
“wrong” in proportion to his success in following instructions, though 
some credit is given for it if a construction as good or better is hit upon. 
The teacher should, I think, guard against giving the impression that 
this is the only way of mending the sentence. She should take the stand 
that the insight the pupil gets into grammatical structure by having to 
take it apart and do exactly as he is told with its various members— 
“place the verb next to its subject; put this clause nearer to the word it 
modifies; change the position of this adverb so as to make it more effec- 
tive; change the verb from the passive to the active form’”—has its value 
in developing a critical ear and flexible use of English structure. As the 
student progresses, the instructions would become less and less definite, 
and every once in a while it is well to test the effectiveness of the method 
by giving him carte blanche with a new set. 

Mary O. THOMAS 

WEED, CALIFORNIA 


IN DEFENSE OF JOHN CITIZEN, JR. 


Suppose that Mr. John Citizen, after eight strenuous hours of office 
toil, returned to his domicile, clasping to his bosom four stout ledgers 
and a pad of typewriter paper. 

Keep right on supposing. Mr. John eats his dinner, exchanges mild 
repartee with Mrs. C. and the little citizens, and then, advancing firmly 
to the library table, adjusts the green-shaded lamp, dons his “specs,” and 
settles down to two more hours of work. 

Would Mr. John be as good a citizen as his neighbor, Mr. George, 
who, minus all office impedimenta, breezes home, consumes his evening 
meal, gathers Mrs. George, George, Jr., and Georgette into the family 
flivver and bumps on his way for an evening spin, or to the neighborhood 
movie? Who would have the greater interest in his job next day—Mr. 
John or Mr. George? 

At this point the pedagogical Greek Chorus carols: 
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The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


Hollywood and Broadway frequently indulge in the same refrain, with 
slightly different words. 

Then, what about the case of John, Jr., aged fourteen, freshman in 
the Citizenville High School? 

John, Jr., carries four “‘solids”—algebra, Latin, English, and gen- 
eral science, plus one hour per day of physical training, plus one hour of 
practice on a scrub team, plus three additional hours of laboratory work 
per week. His school day consists of seven fifty-minute class periods, 
four in the morning and three in the afternoon. One hour of these is left 
for study, but club meetings are permitted during this hour, and John 
belongs to the “Hi Y” and the English Club. Two study periods per 
week are therefore absorbed by these activities. One other period is de- 
voted to the general assembly held every Friday in the auditorium. 

The reverse side of his grade card, preserved for the solemn monthly 
inspection of John, Sr., bears the following statement, “In order to do the 
best work possible, a pupil must spend at least forty-five minutes a day 
in home study on each assignment given.” Now John, Jr. is a good little 
boy, and his knowledge of eighth-grade “math” is still fairly reliable. 
“Forty-five minutes for English,” says John, “forty-five fer Latin—forty- 
five fer algebra—golly! Four times forty-five is—four times five is 
twenty, carry yer two; four times four is sixteen and two is eighteen—a 
hundred eighty minutes! Jiminy crickets! An’ sixty goes into 180 
three times! Three hours of home work—can you beat that? What do 
they think a fellow’s made of?” 

But John is a good little boy—not yet an initiated sophomore “flip- 
per” or a sophisticated junior “sheik.” He wants to be on the job. He 
was second from the top in his eighth-grade class. What would Miss 
Hawkins, his grade teacher, think of him should he fall down now—let 
alone Pa or Maw? 

By the second week of school he finds his schedule thus: 


Breakfast at 7:30 
School until noon 
Hour for lunch 
School until 3:15 
Hockey until 4:15 
Home at 4:30 
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“Aw, gee, Maw, give us a bite to eat.” 

“Hey, Red! Le’s go hiken’ out the river road. You bring the fliv an’ 
we'll get out at the end of Perry Street and g’wan from there.” 

Return from expedition 5:45; dinner six to six-thirty. 

“Now, John,” from Maw, “how about your home work?” 

“Aw right.” 

The green shaded lamp, the table cleared, the family withdrawn to 
a safe distance. 

English: “Select the first twenty prepositional phrases, inclose in 
parentheses, and label adjective, adverb, or noun according to usage.” 
7:15; English done. 

Algebra: “Solve the first ten problems on page 51.” 

“Le’s see, if x equals 20,then yequals ..... ” 8:00 P.M., algebra 
done. 

“Say, son,” from Pa, “better get your hat; guess we'll go down to 
the Jewel; Mary P.’s on tonight.” 

“Ts your home work done?” (Maw) 

“Aw, no, I got all my Latin yet—two whole paragraphs to trans- 
late an’ a verb an’ my general science I gotta read from pages fourteen 
to nineteen an’ make an outline. Aw heck! I can’t do all that ole stuff!” 

“John, you’re getting lazy! A great big boy like you! You go right 
on with your work,” from Maw. “Now, Pa, you just let him alone. I’m 
not going to see him lower his record at Lincoln.” 

Who wins? Maw, of course, for the first month, but by October 1, 
John, Jr. is not a scrub; he’s a Freshman, and he has learned that the 
crowd does not study at home; only the simps do that. 

He goes to the movies, he smokes, he dances at parties given by the 
crowd—and what about school work? 

“Aw, any fella with a ‘good line’ can get a C,” and he produces his 
four C’s in triumph, while his mother sheds a few tears and his father 
issues a few mild threats. 

Well, let’s suppose John remained a good little boy and did his home 
work, omitting dances, movies, and all types of recreation except such 
as provided by the school athletic activities. Would he be a better Mr. 
Citizen later? 

Intellectually, yes, if he survived. However, John knows he can’t 
do three hours of home work after six hours of school work; in other 
words, he strikes against a nine-hour day, and in self-defense does almost 
nothing. 

He doesn’t care to recite or discuss, interesting though the recrea- 
tion or discussion may be, when he has had no preparation for it. If a 
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fellow knew how to study, could find a short cut, a better way than his 
own, he might study. He might even get so interested that jazz, movies, 
and other joys would take secondary place in his affections. But a nine- 
hour day—‘‘Gosh! Give a fella a chance!” 

The educational Greek Chorus, which has been steadily growing 
more and more apoplectic from suppressed wrath, now shouts, “What 
about his Saturdays? Can’t he recreate sufficiently on one day out of 
six, not to mention a possible seventh, since he rarely attends Sunday 
services of any sort? Didn’t his father, yea, his grandfather, yea, yea, 
his great-grandfather, all labor under the burden of home work, and 
were they ever as pleasure-mad as John, Jr.? Never! Never!” 

“Or, if these worthy examples are not sufficient, what about Abra- 
ham Lincoln and his hours of diligent ciphering upon the fire shovel?” 

True, all true, but also, what about the age in which John, Jr. 
lives, and of which he is a tiny but integral part? Did Abraham, grand- 
father or even father, know the joys of the movie, jazz, or the flivver? 
Had the whole world of their days been turned topsy-turvy by a little 
ruler with heaven-inclined mustachios? 

Finally, does John, Jr., do home work? No, he doesn’t, and no one 
can force him. You, Mr. Pedagogue, and Miss Pedagogue, may keep up 
the polite fiction that he does, but at least 75 per cent of the time he 
doesn’t; so why not face the issue? 

Why not put into practice some of the theory concerning the 
“worthy use of leisure’? Let the play director or leisure director be- 
come a member of the high-school faculty. Let him teach John what to 
do when school is out at 3:15. Let said director be so competent in his 
work that John voluntarily forsakes the crowd at the corner drug store, 
the dance hall, the cinema palace, and acquires the hobbies and leisure 
joys which will best fit him for adult life. As for the rest of the peda- 
gogues—why not let them teach John and study with John in school, and 
when school’s “out,” let it be “out”? 

JEANNETTE COLLINS 


Scott HicuH ScHoor 
ToLepo, OHIO 


HOME READING REPORTS—LETTERS 


To arouse interest in home reading and depart from the traditional 
plan of having all pupils read a “certain required” book, then pass an ex- 
amination on the same, pupils were given perfect freedom of the school 
library; that is, they were not only permitted, but urged, to spend some 
time examining and becoming acquainted with the books. 
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Each pupil was allowed to select and read the book of his choice, 
after which he made a report, consisting of a letter to the class from some 
important character in the story which he had read. 

That the letter might be interesting and efficacious, an adventure or 
exciting incident in the life of the character was related to a thrilling 
point, whereupon the writer abruptly concluded thus: “If you care to 
know more of my life or what happened next, just read (name of book) 
by (author), which is in the school library.” The letters were from Book- 
land or some locality mentioned in the story. They were read in class. 

One of the most delightfully entertaining letters, contained the auto- 
biography of a match. This was written by a boy who had enjoyed read- 
ing Useful Inventions by Foreman. Other letters were from Nancy Carey 
(Mother Carey’s Chickens), Rose Campbell (Eight Cousins), Buck 
(Call of the Wild), Mary Lenox (The Secret Garden) , Jo March (Little 
Women), Gavin (Little Minister), Julius Caesar (History of Julius 
Caesar), Uncle Billy (Coming of Cousin Ann), Becky (Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer), John Ridd (Lorna Doone), Henry Watson (The Spy), 
Petruchio (Taming of a Shrew), Virginia Villars (Cudjo’s Cave), Lady 
Jane (When Knighthood Was in Flower), William Young (Adventures 
of a Freshman.) 

After listening to these enjoyable letters, pupils hastened to the li- 
brary to find the books of which they had heard, eager to read the rest of 
the thrilling stories which had so aroused their curiosity and interest. 

E11za Hoskins 


West Junior ScHooL 
LittLe Rock, ARKANSAS 


PLAYS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Directors of plays may wish to mark Shakespeare’s birthday next 
spring by the performance of one-act or other plays dealing with him 
and his work. They will find among the material listed here suitable 
plays for occasions when the performance of a Shakespeare play is im- 
possible. “Fortune and Men’s Eyes,” by Peabody, “The Boy Will,” by 
Rogers, in Cohen’s One-Act Plays; If Shakespeare Were Alive Today, 
by Dunsany; “The Good Men Do,” in Harvard Plays; “A Road House 
in Arden,” by Moeller, in Five Somewhat Historical Plays; Master Sky- 
lark, by Bennett; The Dark Lady of the Sonnets, by G. Bernard Shaw; 
“The Rehearsal,” by Baring, in Diminutive Dramas. 

CLARENCE STRATTON, Director of English in High Schools 
Chairman, Committee on Plays 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


. 


EDITORIAL 


A school in which all departments co-operate to improve the 
language of the pupils is the English teacher’s dream of paradise. 
Professor J. W. Searson, in his president’s address at 
the 1924 annual meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, reported a widely distributed 
questionnaire. It showed that teachers of English as a group felt 
that their most pressing need was to secure the co-operation of 
other departments. Forthwith an able committee was appointed 
to study the problem and make recommendations, but their task 
proved so difficult that at the end of the first year this committee 
had not a word to say. Yet the problem is not insoluble, the diffi- 
culties not insuperable. 

Professor Earl Hudelson’s narrative, in the June Journal, of 
his experiment in doing the work of the other departments for them 
is suggestive. It shows how great an influence upon language is ex- 
erted by the work done in the other departments. But it shouldn’t 
be necessary for us to do the work of our colleagues, and in the 
matter of speech it is impossible for us to do so. Few superintend- 
ents or school boards would have allowed Mr. Hudelson to make 
himself so informally but genuinely useful as he did, and even he 
could not operate directly upon the most fundamental of school 
language activities—the speech employed in recitations. 

The obstacles to co-operation are many. In the first place, 
teachers become so engrossed in their own subject-matter as to be 
almost unconscious of the forms of language used by their pupils, 
and certainly unwilling to halt the discussion to correct grammati- 
cal faults. This is true even of English teachers in the literature 
classes. Secondly, many teachers of science, mathematics, and so- 
cial studies admit that they do not know enough grammar to cor- 
rect mistakes in the use of “who” and “whom,” “lie” and “lay,” or 
even “was” and “were.” Thirdly, in our requests for co-operation 


A Basis for 
Co-operation 
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we have always seemed to ask them to give us something for noth- 
ing, have made them feel that we wished them to help with our 
work. 

The remedy proposed here is partly a cutting of the Gordian 
knot and partly an untying of it. The first step, the cutting, is to 
reduce our demands to the real essentials—that is, to clearness and 
accuracy of expression. The grammatical blunders which we have 
so long been vainly beseeching our fellow-teachers to correct are 
not of fundamental importance in communication, which is the 
function of all language. Naturally—perhaps properly—teachers 
have felt them to be side issues into which they could not afford to 
digress, even if they had been prepared and inclined to do so. The 
unconscious recognition of their minor importance is exactly the 
reason the literature teacher sometimes overlooks them, even 
though he feels guilty about it. So far as other classrooms are con- 
cerned, let us give up our insistence upon the grammatical niceties, 
and ask for something which we may more reasonably expect to 
get. So much for the cutting. 

Two obstacles remain to be surmounted: (1) the failure of 
many teachers to realize that hazy and inaccurate statements by 
Bobby and Mary, using some phrases from the text perhaps, are no 
guaranty that Bobby and Mary understand, and are of less than 
no use in clarifying the ideas of their classmates; (2) the inability 
of a few teachers to discriminate between clear, exact statements 
and fuzzy expressions of poorly grasped ideas. These two groups 
must be educated. The second, which is fortunately small, may 
not respond to any stimulus we can use; but the first and larger 
group can, if the principal will assist, be stirred into realization of 
their neglect by reports of recitations perpetrated in their class- 
rooms set beside good recitations of the same material, or by visits 
in classes where clear, accurate statements are required. 

Bold proposals? Yes, but more likely to succeed in handling 
this thistle-like problem of language than timid, apologetic attacks 
upon mere lapses in grammar and pronunciation. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Chicago, November 26-28, 1925 
Headquarters, Auditorium Hotel 


THuRSDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 26 
MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 2:30 O'CLOCK 


Ballroom, Parlor Floor 


THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26 
WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, 8:00 0’CLOCK 
Ballroom, Parlor Floor 


Topic: Individual Instruction 
Leaders: ERNEST HANES, University High School, Chicago; BLANDFORD 
JennrINnCS, Deerfield-Shields Township High School, Highland Park, 
Illinois; C. S. PENDLETON, Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 
Leaders limited to fifteen minutes each, other speakers to five min- 
utes each. 
FripaAy MorNING, NOVEMBER 27 


GENERAL SESSION, 10:00 0’CLOCK 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 

President’s Address—TuHomas W. Gos.tnc, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

The Place of English in American Life—JoHn M. Crapp, School of Re- 
tailing, New York University, New York City 

Discussion—FRep N. Scott, University of Michigan; Orton Lowe, Di- 
rector of English for Pennsylvania, Harrisburg 

Some Thoughts from Abroad—T. C. BiatspELt, State Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 


What Pupil-Activities Should Constitute the Curriculum in English— 
FRANKLIN Bossitt, University of Chicago 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 27 
SECTION MEETINGS, 2:00 O’CLOCK 
High-School Section 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 


Chairman, L. A. Hutcuens, New Trier Township High School, Kenil- 
worth, Illinois 

Secretary, Er1zA P. Hatt, Bowen High School, Chicago 

Directing the Reading of Students—Marcaret M. SKINNER, Stout In- 
stitute, Menomonie, Wisconsin 

Principles Underlying the Making of a Score Card for Textbooks in Eng- 
lish—ErneEst R. CAverRLtEY, Newton High School, Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. 

Teaching Poetry—Epwarp H. WessTErR, State Normal School, Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan 

College Section 
Ballroom, Parlor Floor 


Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Secretary, L. L. RocKWELt, Bucknell University 
1. A discussion of the general topic: The English Language 
a) The Proposed Survey of American English—Hans Kuratu, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
b) A New Dictionary of American English—W. A. Cratcte, Raw- 
linson and Bosworth Professor of Anglo Saxon in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, England 
2. Round table discussion of the topic: Freshman English 
a) The Function and the Content of Freshman English 
6) Freshman English and Entrance Requirements 
Leaders of the discussion: Harrison R. SteEves, Columbia University 
and Chairman of the Conference on Uniform Entrance Require- 
ments in English; Mrs. RutH MacPuatt, Highland Park Junior 
College, Highland Park, Michigan 


Junior High-School Section 
South Parlor, Parlor Floor 


Chairman, Ciaupta E. Crumpton, Hutchens Intermediate School, De- 
troit 

Secretary, KATHRYN Ke tty, Washington Junior High School, Joliet, 
Illinois 
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Training in Communication—WALTER BaRNEs, State Normal School, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 

Fitting the Course in Literature to Seventh-Grade Pupils—FLorence A. 
Donce, Randall Junior High School, Madison, Wisconsin 

The Course in Literature in the Eighth and Ninth Grades: Its Definition 
and Aims—StTetia B. Center, Walton Junior-Senior High School, 
New York City 


Annual Business Meeting, 4:00 o’clock 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 
Frimpay EVENING, NOVEMBER 27 
ANNUAL DINNER, 6:00 0’CLOCK 
Ballroom, Parlor Floor 


EpwIn L. MILter, Toastmaster 
Dinner will be served promptly at six, and speaking will begin at 
seven. Informal dress. Adjournment will be taken at eight to permit at- 
tendance upon the opera. See notes. 


SATURDAY MorNING, NOVEMBER 28 
SECTION MEETINGS, 9:30 O'CLOCK 


High-School Section 
Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 


Chairman, E. R. CLark, East High School, Rochester, New York 

Secretary, KATHERINE G. WIGHTMAN, Hyde Park High School, Chicago 

What Do High School Students Learn from Literature Study?—-Warp 
H. Green, Director of English, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Pupil Participation in Theme Correction—M. Attne Bricut, Barton 
Academy, Mobile, Alabama 

The Literary Society—-CHARLENE Sperry, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Des Moines, Iowa 

Some Phases of the Interpretative Process—CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 
Harvard University 


College Section 
Ballroom, Parlor Floor 


Chairman, C. C. Fries, University of Michigan 
Secretary, L. L. ROCKWELL, Bucknell University 
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1. Round Table discussion of the topic: Providing for Those Who Spe- 
cialize in English 
a) The Honors Course in English—L. L. Rockwett, Bucknell 
University 
6) Graduate Work in English—O. J. CampsBett, University of 
Michigan 
c) A Study in the Measurement of Literary Vocabulary—Laura 
H. Kennon, Teachers College, Columbia University 
d) Testing the Academic Preparation of Teachers of English—C. 
C. Fries, University of Michigan 
General Discussion 
Normal-School Section 


South Parlor, Parlor Floor 


Chairman, S. A. Lyncu, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Secretary, IpA S. Stuonson, Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
De Kalb 

Round Table: Securing Literacy among Prospective Teachers 

Leader: Conrap T. Locan, State Normal School, Harrisonburg, Vir- 
ginia (fifteen minutes). Other speakers limited to five minutes each. 

Round Table: Instruction in Methods 

Leader: H. pEForest WinceEr, Eastern Illinois State Normal School, 
Charleston (fifteen minutes). Other speakers limited to five min- 
utes each. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 28 


JOINT SESSION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL AND THE ENGLISH CLUB OF 
GREATER CHICAGO, 2:30 O’CLOCK 


Dr. Gosttnc, of the National Council, presiding 


Experiments in a Literary Cafeteria—J. W. SEARSON, University of Ne- 

braska 
Stories Written and Unwritten—Zona Gate, Portage, Wisconsin 

Miss Gale will be introduced by Mrs. Lyp1a J. TROWBRIDGE, presi- 
dent of the English Club. 

Friday evening is set aside for grand opera and theaters. By a spe- 
cial courtesy members can secure box seats for the opera, usually $ro, at 
$3. There are a few less expensive seats at proportionate prices. The 
supply of tickets is definitely limited. Buy early. 
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Attendants at the registration desk will give information about thea- 
ters and purchase tickets. 

Everyone attending the meeting, even from Chicago, should reg- 
ister at the desk on the parlor floor upon first arrival. Really important. 

Every meeting will start promptly at hour scheduled and speakers 
will be held strictly to the time limit. This will leave ample time for 
meals, visiting, and the Saturday noon excursions. Be there when the 
chairman raps for order. 

Excursions through State Street department stores, the Art Institute 
(with guide), and Field Museum and to the top of the Tribune Tower 
(50 cents) will be arranged for Saturday noon intermission. Register for 
these at the desk on the parlor floor. 

Membership dues may be paid at the desk, but renewals are pre- 
ferred by mail. 


PROFESSIONAL REGISTRY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 


Forty positions paying more than $5,000, a total of 440 calls for 
teachers from part-time instructors to college presidents, is the inspirit- 
ing record of the year just past for the Personnel Division of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, in Washington, D.C. No fees or commissions 
are charged to registrants. The bureau regards its task as a co-operative 
enterprise, concerned not only with immediate service to individual ad- 
ministrator or teacher, but with the accumulation of significant data 
about teachers and teaching throughout the country, valuable to the 
whole profession. All teachers in college and university positions are 
therefore urged to enrol, whether or not they are personally interested 
in changing or securing positions. 


OXFORD VACATION COURSE 

American women high-school teachers are to have their chance at 
Oxford from within. So the committee on International Relations of the 
American Association of University Women announces. Through the 
Women’s Colleges and the Society of Oxford Home-Students a study 
course in English literature and history has been organized for the sum- 
mer of 1926. An impressive list of professors, lecturers, and tutors has 
been secured. The term is from July 10 to July 28. The fee, covering 
full board, residence in the Women’s Colleges, lectures and classes, and a 
few excursions will be $125. Since the number of students must be lim- 
ited, application should be made as soon as possible, and imperatively 
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before March 1, 1926, to the Secretary of the Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, American Association of University Women, 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. The same office will answer all inquiries 
regarding traveling facilities or other details. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 


Llewellyn Jones was born in the Isle of Man. He has lived in Amer- 
ica for twenty years. His early education was along scientific lines, 
though he began newspaper work while still a boy. For the last ten years 
he has edited the Friday “Literary Review” of the Chicago Evening Post, 
succeeding Francis Hackett, Floyd Dell, and Lucian Cary. He has 
made much contribution to monthly magazines and literary reviews, 
mostly in the way of criticism of modern poetry and the principles of 
poetry and of metrics. His first book, First Impressions, a striking series 
of papers on poets and poetry, has just been published. 

E. Estelle Downing is associate professor of rhetoric in the Michigan 
State Normal College. She is at present chairman of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English Committee on International Relations. 

R. W. Cowden has been teaching since 1909 at the University of 
Michigan, where he is now associate professor of rhetoric. He says: “My 
great interest is in students and their writing, and I have made a dis- 
tinct effort to make and retain personal contact with members of my 
classes, sometimes in spite of numbers. Much of my work permits the 
student to go his own way in the selection of a theme, but demands that 
he bring the best of himself to the problem he has chosen and that he 
make as finished a piece of work as his powers permit. He may work 
one theme over a half-dozen times. In the process I find out what he has 
in him that may make a writer-artist. I am sure I shall always enjoy 
the revelation of youthful character and personality that such a method 
involves.” 

Charles C. Fries, Ph.D., associate professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; giving courses in the historical approach to the English 
language; in charge of the training of teachers of English and thus also 
head of the department of English in the laboratory high school of the 
University of Michigan. Training secured in Boys’ High School, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, Bucknell College, University of Chicago, and Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Field of specialization, English philology with especial 
emphasis upon Modern English. Recent publications include articles on 
English grammar, Shakespearian punctuation, and translations from Old 
English poetry. 
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Fay H. Newland has her Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees from Cor- 
nell. She is now teaching in the high school of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson, now Educational Assistant to the National 
Director of the Junior Red Cross, has had experience as a teacher in the 
high school of Hancock, New York, and in the University of New 
Hampshire. She is also a writer of verse whose work has appeared in 
divers publications. 


THE PERIODICALS 


Character and Situation in the Novel. Edith Wharton. Scribner’s 
Magazine, October, 1925. Despite the dangers of artificial distinctions, 
the difference of starting-point in novels may be made out to be the writ- 
er’s preoccupation with personality as a creative force in the world or 
with objective circumstances and their molding influence upon people. 
Of great novels, The Scarlet Letter and Tess of the Durbervilles may 
fairly be classed in the second group, Miss Austen’s novels—notably 
Emma—and Meredith’s Egoist, in the first. Though in a very true sense 
plot—situation—is the core of every novel, it must be admitted that the 
novel in which the course of events is shaped predominantly by the per- 
sonality of its characters is of the higher type. It is the type that English 
genius has tended to produce. 

Hamlet in a Lounge Suit. C. Lewis Hind. The Outlook, September 
30, 1925. In the Repertory Theater of Birmingham, England, Hamlet is 
being played with characters in modern dress and current mannerisms 
and settings. Thus, Hamlet himself wears a black suit of “dittoes” with a 
wrist watch, and, in the graveyard scene, a golfing costume; in the scene 
with the Queen, he is in dinner jacket, and snatches a sword from a 
decorative “man in armor” to dispatch Polonius. Polonius wears a frock 
coat and a “goatee”; Ophelia is something of a flapper. Obviously the 
theory of all this is good Elizabethan. The result appears to the writer 
of the article superlatively satisfactory. 

Whitman and Burroughs as Comrades. Clara Barrus. Yale Review, 
October, 1925. Only the first decade of the notable friendship between 
these so different two is touched; but some new stuff is here, and the 
massing of what Burroughs had to say of Whitman makes a fresh im- 
pression of the poet’s bigness. One of the questions discussed is the 
amount of Whitman’s own writing in Burroughs’ book on Whitman. 
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Science and Poetry. 1. A. Richards. Atlantic Monthly, October, 
1925. What is the place of poetry in the world now remaking around 
us? Conventional generalizations will no longer suffice. There has been 
no answer that adequately justifies poetry in the light of modern science. 
Yet its position is strategic, its function no less than that of ordering hu- 
man experience, since it orders the most essential element of that expe- 
rience, not the intellectual, but the emotional and instinctive. 

The Censorship of Plays. G. S. Street. The Fortnightly Review, 
September, 1925. The business of the official British Reader of Plays, 
as seen by himself, is to hold an enlightened balance between license and 
control, and thus to extend real artistic freedom, to release and save it 
from deluges of popular protest. There are more ideas and more reality 
in the theater today than a few years ago. There are also more plays 
banned or blue-penciled into decency. The public knows little of the 
sadistic cruelty, the prurience, the intolerable vulgarities with which 
the censor must contend. 

“Knowledge for the People” in Russia. Stanley High. Asia, Octo- 
ber, 1925. An optimistic study of the struggle to achieve proletarian cul- 
ture. The University of Moscow is jammed with students, men and 
women of the working class. The school system has been reconstructed, 
with coeducation and many features of student self-government. There 
is a central Commissariat of Education which expends the appropriation 
for the schools made by the Soviet Republics. A transition from lower 
schools to higher has been introduced in the form of “Workers’ Facul- 
ties,” or Rabfacs. These schools of the proletariat are free, but make 
hard conditions for the students. Three national youth organizations 
back a system of extra-curricular education of which the goal is to en- 
lighten youth of both sexes, divided into three groups according to age, 
from six years up, on the values and the procedures of socialism. 

The Rise and Fall of Greenwich Village. Floyd Dell. Century, 
October, 1925. Its early history, its famous personalities, its art, and its 
love give the main captions to this piquant story, written by one of those 
who belong. Mr. Dell is not, therefore, of those who regard the tradition 
of Greenwich Village as a faked objet d’art. The lowly origin of the 
Provincetown Players’ Theater, the dramatic entrance upon the scene of 
Edna St. Vincent Millay are two of the high spots of interest. 

Book and Crowns. Robert P. Tristram Coffin. The North American 
Review, September-November, 1925. The kingliness of Oxford lecturers 
is the theme of this article, which sketches portrait after portrait of the 
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great men against the background of the ancient halls where they have 
lived their lives and displayed their richest wares of scholarship and 
wisdom. Of them all, but one is labeled—“king over the kingly,” Sir 
Walter Raleigh, seated in Magdalen Hall below the portrait of Colet, and 
talking of the earlier Sir Walter, himself the Cavalier Scholar of his time. 

What Our Children Might Have. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Cen- 
tury, October, 1925. What education today most needs is the pictorial 
method. The neglected possibilities of the moving picture are sadder to 
contemplate even than the present vicious misuses of it. “Practically all 
the informative part of education should be thus furnished and absorbed 
without the waste of nerve force so painfully visible in our present meth- 
ods, leaving free power to be spent in cultural exercises, physical and 
mental.” Casts and cartoons should supplement the movie. 

Freshman Fatalities. Elsie M. Flint. Educational Review, Septem- 
ber, 1925. An investigation in New Rochelle High School last year re- 
vealed that pupils do not leave because they have to make money; rea- 
sons less easy of measurement dominate. One of these is the easy dis- 
couragement natural on entrance into high school as the path of least re- 
sistance; the gap between high school and elementary school accounts 
for many; lack of interest in school, due to unsuitable curricula and un- 
guided students, the adolescent fever to do something different, the 
overcrowded condition of the schools, for many more. More room, inten- 
sive study of individuals, wider choice of courses in the high school, the 
grouping of students for study under one teacher, minimum essentials 
for entrance to college, are named as chief remedial measures. 

Diversity of Judgment upon Standards of Content and Achievement 
in English. Earl Hudelson. Teachers’ College Record, September, 1925. 
The conclusion of this elaborate bit of investigation is summed up by the 
author in the following terms: 

It is apparent that there is wide disagreement among English teachers as 
to what constitute minimum essentials in both literature and composition, as 
to the order in which the essentials should be presented, as to the year in 
which a mastery of each essential accomplishment should be made requisite, 
and as to what degree or amount of proficiency should be expected. 

This familiar conclusion is supported by a mass of striking data 
which make the reader desire to do something about the matter at once. 

Three Principles Underlying the Administration of Extra-Curricular 
Activities. Gertrude Jones. School Review, September, 1925. (1) Con- 
trol of the extra-curricular life of a school must be a matter shared by 
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faculty and pupils, the latter acting probably through a student council. 
(2) No activity should be included which does not contribute to one of 
the objectives of secondary education (the famous seven, of course). (3) 
There should be a definite uniform plan for the care of funds and the 
sale of tickets. 

The Department Head. Franklin W. Johnson. School Review, Sep- 
tember, 1925. Making an advisory cabinet of the department heads 
saves much time wasted on full faculty meetings and insures continuity 
in school policy. These heads should also help to choose teachers, see 
that equipment needed is provided, and should, as supervisors, lead their 
own groups in (1) choosing materials of instruction—courses and texts; 
(2) discovering and using good methods of instruction; and (3) measur- 
ing results secured. 

Music and Youth is a new magazine which should interest junior, 
and to some extent senior, high-school pupils. Thoughtfully illustrated. 
Vol. I, No. 1 is dated October, 1925. Two dollars a year. Evans Broth- 
ers, 33 Newbury Street, Boston. 


USEFUL DOCUMENTS 

The Bulletins issued by the University Extension Division of the 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, include the following pro- 
grams for women’s clubs: Vol. III, No. ro, “Studies in the Modern Eng- 
lish Novel,” by George McKie, price 50 cents. Vol. III, No. 13, “Present- 
Day Literature,” by Cornelia Spencer Love, price 50 cents; Vol. IV, No. 
5, “A Study Course in American One-Act Plays,” by Ethel Theodora 
Rockwell, price 50 cents. Money order, check, or stamps accepted.— 
“Play Production for the Country Theater,” by A. M. Drummond, is 
Cornell Extension Bulletin, No. 82, published by the New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, and sent 
on request.—‘‘Mental Measurement in Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance,” by John M. Brewer and others, is No. 7 of Harvard Bulletins in 
Education, published by the university, price 50 cents—The Boston Uni- 
versity Bulletin for July 10, 1924, contains an address by D. Whittier 
Lorenz Hanson on “Supervision of Religious Education through Objec- 
tive Tests and Measurements.” Gratis to teachers. Apply to the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education and Social Service of Boston University, 
Temple and Deane streets. 
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REVIEWS 


AN ADVANCE IN TESTING APPRECIATION 


The Abbott-Trabue poetry-appreciation tests have stood for years 
without any competitors. Now come two women of the University of 
Chicago High School with a much more elaborate, and in some respects 
superior, set of tests.? 

Their material consists of seven leaflets, six of them devoted to vari- 
ous elements of appreciation, and the seventh to the composite we call 
taste in poetry. This measurement of the special literary discriminations 
should furnish a check upon that of the complex “taste” and make pos- 
sible a rough diagnosis of each individual student’s case. It will at least 
render important service by showing pupils how they may go about en- 
joying and judging a piece of literature. The analysis employed is prob- 
ably imperfect, but this can be remedied later by Misses Logasa and Mc- 
oy or others. 

The multiple-choice plan of the Abbott-Trabue tests has been re- 
tained and extended to all the sections of the new set, so that guessing is 
practically eliminated. The authors have tried also to avoid material 
familiar enough to bias judgment; but four of the seven questions in the 
seventh test—the general one on taste in poetry—contain at least one 
selection quite familiar to teachers. 

The set consists of tests on each of the following: (1) discovery of 
theme—only general topic, not the author’s view of it; (2) reader par- 
ticipation—feeling of indifference, pleasure, or pain, estimated by the 
pupil himself; (3) reaction to sensory images—discrimination as to 
which sense is concerned, rather than vividness of imagery; (4) com- 
parisons—true or far-fetched, mixed or unmixed; (5) rhythm—recogni- 
tion of verse movements, which are cleverly represented by diagrams; 
(6) trite and fresh expressions, a discrimination valuable chiefly as de- 
fense against cheap writers’ insincerity and superficiality; and (7) stand- 
ard of taste in poetry, so constructed as to emphasize the manner of ex- 
pression rather than the significance of the sentiment expressed. 


* Seven Tests for Appreciation of Literature (Preliminary Printing) Devised by 
Hannau Locasa and Marta Jane McCoy. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1925. 10 cents per set. 
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Because the Logasa-McCoy tests are in process of standardization 
this preliminary printing is sold at cost of manufacture—ten cents per 
set—and users are asked to send the papers to Miss Logasa for grading. 

W. W. H. 


REAL HELP WITH ORAL ENGLISH 


Specialists and experts in the teaching of oral English may ignore 
Miss Baker’s slender volume of advice on Spoken English.’ All others 
will find it worth the purchase price. Miss Baker, being actually engaged 
in high-school teaching, is too close to her problem to take the theoretical 
view which oftenest leads to major innovations; but this same nearness 
to the difficulties makes her a very safe and helpful guide for those most 
in need. The advice is given in untechnical language, with never a quo- 
tation from the professors of psychology and education. It is, moreover, 
specific, and illustrated with such tartly written dialogue as to be easy 
to take. 

Spoken English provides a superabundance of well-motivated assign- 
ments, well distributed among all the kinds of talking commonly done 
outside the schoolroom—even conversation and dictation of letters is 
provided for. It also presents methods of assignment, of class organiza- 
tion, of recitation procedure, of criticism. It shows how “social pressure” 
may actually be brought to bear in favor of effective and correct expres- 
sion. Miss Baker does not offer as many drills as will probably be need- 
ed, and she completely ignores the treatment of bad voices. 

A readable book, a definite book, a sound book. Not big, but imme- 


diately useful. 
W. W. H. 


BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL READING 


Mrs. Dalloway. By Virctnta WooLtr. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1925. Pp. 296. $2.50. 
Joyce’s 900-page chronicle of twenty-four hours’ experience is not rivaled by 
Mrs. Woolf, who consumes less than 300 for the same length of time. She contrives 
within these modest bounds to present unforgetably the personality of a woman 


* Spoken English and How to Teach It. By ExizapeTH WHITEMORE BAKER. 
Edited by Atrrep I. Rozkum. Chicago: Rand McNally & Co., 1925. Pp. 178. 
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and, less completely but vividly, that of two men. The day is but a day, like others 
except for the return from foreign parts of the man who has always loved her. 
Nothing happens except his morning call, and in the evening a party where we see 
the people with whom her social life brings her in contact. But every woman will 
know herself better after living the day through with her. 


Dark Laughter. By SHERWoop ANDERSON. New York: Boni & Liveright, 

1925. Pp. 319. $2.50. 

This will be a harder book to read, perhaps, than the autobiography which pre- 
ceded it, with its spasmodic movement and truncated phrases. But it will be re- 
warding to those whose zest for penetrating into the actual living of their fellow- 
creatures overcomes faintness at some of the images evoked. The story starts in 
Indiana, but gets to Paris—and the Quat’z Arts Ball—and back, down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans, through the streets of Chicago, and where else not; always, 
however, its locus is in the half-dreaming, or boldly thinking mind of the man who 
had been John Stockton, was Bruce Dudley, and is, one suspects, Sherwood An- 
derson. 

A Fountain Sealed. By ANNE Douctas Sepcwickx. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1925. Pp. 405. $2.50. 

No better title could have been found for this story of a joyous-hearted sweet 
woman across whose calmly flowing life is thrown the mountainous detritus of a 
dead husband’s vulgarity and a hard-natured daughter’s ambitions and predilections. 
Mrs. De Sélincourt continues to be engrossed by the possibilities of conflict between 
mother and daughter, of contrast between Old World and New; but in this book 
England is but a background from which Valerie Upton emerges, and a misty haven 
toward which we see with relief the unspeakable Imogen and her elderly husband 
(once the mother’s near-betrothed) retreat for happiness ever after. In this book, 
too, both mother and daughter are “good”; the mother good and charming, the 
daughter good and detestable, almost too unmitigatedly detestable for reality. 


The Emigrants. By JoHAN Boyer. Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. 
Jayne. New York: The Century Co., 1925. Pp. 351. $2.00. 


There is something epic about this tale of early Norwegian immigration, an ad- 
mixture of homeliness and adventure that charms. We come into sympathetic contact 
with all the main characters before the long journey begins from the little Norwe- 
gian village—the middle-aged impoverished craftsman with his mild, vision-seeing 
wife and hungry children, the wild lad serving a prison term for arson, the “young 
lady” who throws in her fortune with him, the schoolteacher, the ambitious leader 
of the little band. The effect upon them of the vast prairies of the West, the solitude, 
the gruelling labor is powerfully depicted. 

Wanderings. By Ropert Herrick. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925. 

Pp. 317. $2.00. 

Four longish stories, one of them a fascinating study of a dog, the other three 
on the sex relationship, with the spotlight each time on the woman. There may be 


difference of opinion as to whether these three are negligible performances or not; 
but few, one imagines, will rank them with the author’s earlier work. 
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The Naked Man. By Vere Hutcurnson. New York: The Century Co., 1925. 

Pp. 300. $2.00. 

This story, impressive in its painful effort to see true, begins in medias res. 
Luke Braddock, trapped in a mine passage, goes over the incidents of his thirty- 
eight years that have brought him to this pass. Moaning beside him lies the son of a 
man he hates and envies for his luck in having a son. He puts his hand upon the 
moaning mouth and it is still; when the rescuers come the boy is dead. In the years 
that follow, Luke’s greed for life makes him brutalize his wife, sink his soul in land- 
possession, take up with a harlot who gives him the child he craves and leaves him 
uncertain of his fatherhood. But the rain falleth on the unjust as on the just; wife 
and land are true to him, and the end clothes him in a garment of self-knowledge 
and peace. 

Samuel Drummond. By THomaAs Boyp. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1925. Pp. 308. $2.00. 

An American story, not without a touch of the kind of reality to be found in 
Hamsun’s Growth of the Soil. The setting is a country community in Ohio before 
and during the Civil War, the “hero” a slow-moving, thinking lad through whom 
light dribbles slowly as to the nature of his obligations to his sweet wife, his chil- 
dren, his country, and the Republican Party. 

Prairie Fires. By LorNA Doone Beers. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1925. Pp. 367. $2.00. 

A pre-war story of the Dakota prairies which achieves a striking picture of a 
tropical-natured young girl against a background of Swedish farmers and land- 
profiteers. To one of these bloodsuckers Christine attaches herself, overwhelmed by 
his material success in the midst of so much poverty and discomfort. Marrying 
him, she discards the lover who might have given her happiness—a young professor 
rather hazily sketched. A ray of hope for her is permitted to flicker through the 
gloom with the coming of her son. 


The Crazy Fool. By DonaLp OcpEN Stewart. Decorations by Hers Ror. 

New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1925. Pp. 246. $2.00. 

The crazy fool, confronted with the demand of the fiancée and prospective 
father-in-law that he make good, operates a lunatic asylum and achieves the goal 
set for him, in harmonious co-operation with such choice spirits as Napoleon, Don 
Quixote, and Edison. The reader may inject as much satiric meaning into this up- 
roarious farce as pleases him. Meanwhile, the most sober-minded will smile. 
Copy—1925. Stories, plays, poems, essays selected by BLANCHE CoLTON WIL- 

LIAMS, DoroTHy BBEWsTER, HELEN HULL, KENYON NICHOLSON, GLENN 

MULLIN. Introduction by Donatp LemeN CLark. New York: D. Ap- 

pleton & Co., 1925. Pp. 336. $2.00. 

Everything in this book was written as a class exercise in Columbia University 
extension classes. They have all been printed and paid for by the magazines— 
American, Mercury, Atlantic, Everybody’s, Harper's, and others of equal and less 
note. As an evidence of the reaching out of universities to help college graduates of 
years standing it is significant. The publication is a project of the Writers’ Guild of 
the University, which uses the royalty for prizes. 
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Christina Alberta’s Father. By H. G. Wetts. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1925. Pp. 401. $2.50. 
Christina Alberta has really two fathers—the one who ran away from her be- 

fore she was born and the one who was promoted by her mother to the position 

thus left embarrassingly vacant. The triangle thus formed—for the mother dies 
almost at the beginning of Christina Alberta’s activities—has some of the traits of 

other triangles though Pater No. 2 never knows of the rival claims of Pater No. 1. 

It is this quasi-father who makes the charm of the book, a character of the same 

general family as Mr. Polly. Christina Alberta is a typical young person of our day; 

though she early loses her innocence, she never loses her grip on everyone she 
touches, including the reader. 


Georgian Stories 1925. With Portraits. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1925. Pp. 339. 
A diverse, even motley, collection—all essentially of the period. Michael Arlen 
contributes an ultra- (and pseudo-) sophisticated tale. Among the other names those 
of Aldous Huxley, E. M. Forster, and J. C. Squire are most widely known. 


The Song of the Indian Wars. By Joun G. NerHarpt. Illustrated by ALLEN 
True. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 231. $2.25. 
To appreciate this book for itself and to estimate the uses to which it may be 
put by the high-school teacher of literature, it is necessary to consider it in connec- 
tion with The Song of Three Friends and the better known Song of Hugh Glass. A 
striking performance with passages lifting into very real beauty. 
The Book of Earth. By Atrrep Noyes. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
1925. Pp. 328. $2.50. 
The second book of the proposed trilogy, “The Torchbearers”—a narrative 
hymn to science and its protagonists. It opens with a fine description of the Grand 
Canyon of Colorado. Thence, a survey of the ages, in which Pythagoras, Aristotle, 
Avicenna, Leonardo, Jean Guettard, Linnaeus, Lamarck, Buffon, Goethe, Darwin 
have each their characterization and story. 


Anatole France Himself. By his secretary, JEAN JACQUES Brousson. Trans- 
lated by Joun Pottock. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1925. Pp. 


356. $5.00. 

A pretentious title that should have added the word “provided.” If from the 
padded completeness of a fictionized biography it is difficult to detach the outline of 
the real person, it will be harder still, for most, to construct from these scraps and 
tidbits of conversation and observation a portrait of the great author of Les Dieux 
Ont Soif. A valuable book, however, for those who already know him from deeper- 
going sources and can afford to admit to their minds these cruel little flashlight pic- 
tures of the dirty, loose-mouthed, capricious, vain old man. 
H. L. Mencken. By Ernest Boyp. New York: Robert M. McBride & Co., 

1925. Pp. 89. $1.00. 

A brilliant little monograph of the “Modern American Writer Series,” directed 
toward breaking down popular misconceptions concerning Mr. Mencken. Perhaps 
the juiciest bit of critical pronouncement is that which classifies Mencken as essen- 
tially, typically “American.” 
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TEACHING 


Guide to the Use of Libraries. By MARGARET Hutcurns, ALICE SARAH JOHN- 
SON, MARGARET STUART WILLIAMS. Third ed. New York: The H. W. 
Wilson Co., 1925. Pp. 251. $1.25. 

This edition brings up to date the volume that originated in a lecture course 
for Freshmen and Sophomores at the University of Illinois. The appendixes provide 
practical problems to test acquaintance with every part of the librarian’s technique. 
The Freshman Girl. By Kate W. JAMEson and FRANK C. Lockwoop. New 

York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1925. Pp. 170. 

Talks for Freshmen girls by well-known college officers, men and women, on 
manners, health, habits of study, and the various problems of the campus. A strong 
and skilful effort to give girls what they need at a crucial moment in their experience. 


READINGS AND TEXTS 


The Principles of Argumentation. New ed. By Grorce Pierce BAKER and 
HENRY BarRETT HunTINGTON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1925. Pp. 616. 
$2.20. 

The plan of expansion followed by this revision is along the line of simpler 
principles of brief-drawing—a white elephant in the earlier book—much more at- 
tention to refutation in the argument itself, and greater emphasis on the graces of 
presentation. In short, a more humane point of view, without loss of clarity or 
comprehensiveness. 


Handbook of English Grammar. By Mason Lonc. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co., 1925. Pp. 72. 

The no-nonsense conception of grammar dominates this little book prepared 
by a college professor of literature who observes that students from the high schools 
are often either inadequately prepared in grammar or have forgotten what they have 
learned. A five-page grammatical chart precedes the text, with every part of speech 
as elaborately classified and subclassified as in the good old days of Bain and Max- 
well. After the parts of speech have been dealt with, a hasty once-over is given to 
phrases, to clauses, to sentences. 


English Review Grammar. By WALTER Kay Smart. New York: F. S. Crofts 

& Co., 1925. Pp. 261. $1.25. 

The formal Part I is supplemented, and perhaps somewhat humanized, by the 
discussions of Part II, which concede that language is living and constantly changing. 
Accordingly, “constructions which do not conform to the ordinary rules” are given a 
gratifying, if slight, attention. The book is for mature students. 


English in Business. By JoHN C. FRENCH and JoHN E. UHLER. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1925. Pp. 311. $2.00. 

As the title promises, the object of this book is not to set up standards for a 
wholly hypothetical “business English,” but to discuss usage and good effect in 
language required in business situations. The latter is, of course, stressed, but so are 
the laws of conversation, public speech, and conduct of public meetings. A group of 
reading lists is a desirable feature. 
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Lady Baltimore. By OwEN WistTerR. Edited for school use by RutH Hastup. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. 415. 


Amusingly adolescent in style, this novel will doubtless make acceptable home 
reading for adolescents. 


How to Write Business Letters. By JoHN A. Powe. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1925. Pp. 192. $1.50. 
Written for the man who dictates letters and the stenographer who transcribes 

them. A good deal of friendly discussion on moot or difficult points. A chapter on 

“Atmosphere” and “Personality” has rather a pathetic persuasiveness. The chapter 

on punctuation makes a brave effort to temper the wind by reducing rules to a few 

simple principles. 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses—Selections. With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. By ARTHUR W. Roperts and JoHN C. Rotre. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1925. Pp. 116. 
A delightful group of passages to run alongside such familiar stories as “Ata- 

lanta’s Race,” “Phaethon,” or “Philemon and Baucis.” Attractive in form and ju- 

dicious in selections, this little volume should make a pleasing gateway to elementary 
study of comparative literature. 


Shakespeare’s As You Like It. By Mitton M. SmitH. New York: Charles 
E. Merrill Co., 1925. Pp. 169. 


A pleasing format and some rather nice, rather casual notes—quite enough for 
students who are to read the play for fun. 


Century Types of Literature. Edited by Georce W. McCLeLttanp. New 
York: Century Co., 1925. Pp. 1144. 
The arrangement is by types within each period, but the general scheme is 

chronological. The most prominant characteristic of the volume is the copiousness 

of the selections, even drama being fairly well represented. The authors have been 
unusually rigid in their adherence to the doctrine of wholes rather than excerpts. 


Four Centuries of Literature—English and American. Selected and edited by 
ALLAN Westcott, CHARLES Lee Lewis, and CARL JEFFERSON WEBER. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. 762. $3.50. 
Intended for use in college survey classes. The innovations are putting English 

and American works into the same volume—keeping them strictly separate, however, 

and starting with the Revival of Learning in England. Only poetry and essay are 
included, except for a dozen short stories in the “modern” sections. Amy Lowell, 

Robert Frost, and the present Poet Laureate are unrepresented. The sins are chiefly 

omission rather than inclusion. 


Representative American Dramas, National and Local. Edited by MonTROSE 


J. Moses. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Pp. 681. Students’ Ed. 


This interesting and valuable volume contains fifteen full-length plays, ranging 
from A Texas Steer by Hoyt to The Show-Off by Kelly. There are biographical and 
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bibliographical notes. The volume should be a useful addition to the libraries of 
teachers’ colleges, normal schools, and universities. Before teachers in high school 
recommend it for purchase, they should read The City by Clyde Fitch and decide 
whether such a play should be made easily accessible to high-school pupils. 
CLARENCE STRATTON 


A Book of Modern Plays. Edited by George R. Coffman. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman & Co., 1925. Pp. 490. 

Seven plays are included, literary quality and variety in type and background 
being the most obvious principles of selection. The general Introduction is admir- 
able. There are biographical notes, questions, and lists of topics appended to each 
play. 

Dryden—Poetry and Prose. With Essays by Congreve, Johnson, Scott, and 
Others. With Introduction and Notes by David Nichol Smith. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1925. Pp. 203. $1.20. 

The versatility of the author is the trait chiefly emphasized in the Introduction 
and illustrated by the selections made—brief passages from All for Love and The 
Conquest of Granada, all the great satires, and various critical writings; songs, 
lyrical passages from dramas; fables and odes. 


Contemporary Verse. Edited with a Prologue and Notes by A. Marion Mer- 
rill and Grace E. W. Sprague. Boston: Little Brown & Co., 1925. Pp. 
326. 

Intended for the high school. The majority of the selections are contemporary, 
despite the inclusion of Whitman and Emily Dickinson. A gratifying preference is 
accorded American poets. 


A Compendium of Précis Writing. By F. E. Robeson. Second ed.—revised 
and enlarged. New York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1925. Pp. 174. $1.00. 

An English text. Selections mainly expository—historical, sociological, critical 
—thought suitable as material for the exercises. The brief instructions in the Intro- 
duction quote the requirement of School Certificate examiners that the précis be 
about one-quarter or one-fifth the words of the original; of the Army examiners, 
that it be one-eighth to one-tenth. 


A New Course of Composition. By A. Cruse. New York: Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, 1925. Pp. 120. $.50. 
The full title achieves a description of the book in its modifying phrase “based 
on the study of English masters of style.” Examples are drawn from the various 
types of writing. An English text. 


Effective Debating. By Edwin DuBois Shurter. New York: Noble and Noble, 


1925. Pp. 322. $2.00. 

High-school and college text. A balanced analysis of the problems of argument 
and persuasion, closing with a short chapter of discussion of methods of conducting 
school and college debates. 


